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From the Independent. 
SEA-BATHING. 


BY N. B. EMERSON, M. D. 


The return of the hot season is 
the signal for people to invade, 
among other cool retreats, those 
along the seacoast where the mer- 
maidens haunt, who with their se- 
ductive ways manage each year to 
wind their long yellow locks about 
the fair, strong limbs of many a 
brave swimmer and drag him down 
to their halls beneath the sea. 
But those who would court the 
mermaids in their coral groves, 
who say,— 

*T would be a merman bold ; 
I would sit and sing the whole of the day; 
I would fill the sea-halls with a voice of power; 
But at night I would roam abroad and play 
With the mermaids in and out of the rocks, 
Dressing their hair with the white sea-flower, 
And holding them back by their flowing locks; 
I would kiss them often under the sea, 
And kiss them again until they kissed me, 
Laughingly, laughingly ; 
And then we would wander away, away 
To the pale-green sea-groves, straight and 
high, : 
Chasing each other merrily,”— 
they who say this, alas! do not all 
come back to us; or perhaps their 
bodies, cold and stark, are the 


next morning flung on the sands 
by these same cruel mermaids, who 
have kissed the dear breath out of 
these bodies and strangled them 
with their flowing locks. 

It is pleasant to toy with the 
curling waves, to have them dash 
about one’s feet and climb to one’s 
waist and neck. The contact of 
the salt water is invigorating ; its 
restless activity is inspiring, and im- 
parts to us some of its own energy. 
But the fact that of those who go 
to the ocean for recreation and 
health, a few, each year, reap only 
their death, shows that there is 
here real danger to be guarded 
against. . 

Let us study this danger and see 
wherein it consists. 

The victims of drowning from 
ocean-bathing and swimming may 
be divided into three classes: 1, 
—those who are mere bathers and 
cannot swim; 2,—swimmers who 
are ignorant of the ways of the 
ocean; and, 3,—expert ocean swim- 
mers, 
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Almost the whole number of the 
drowned are from the first two of 
these classes. Only at rare intervals 
and with good excuse does a swim- 
mer who is well acquainted with 
the ocean lose his life therefrom. 

It might be supposed that the 
bather could, at least, wade into 
the water and play with the dash- 
ing waves, as the bather is wont 
to, without danger; but that there 
is often danger when least suspect- 
ed, is proven by the result. Every 
one who has tried it knows with 
what force the inrushing wave and 
outgoing flow that follows it, pulls 
and tugs to overthrow one, and 
how ditficult or impossible it is 
at times for even the strongest and 
most sure-footed man to maintain 
his standing. 

The bather, robed in a suit, that 
at best, is always cumbersome, the 
ample folds of which, if worn by 
a woman, are almost paralyzing, 
is quite at the mercy of the waves; 
and if not provided with a suit- 
able attendant often cannot make 
headway toward the shore in try- 
ing to come out of the water. It 
is no wonder, then, that such 
should now and then, from incau- 
tion, be carried out beyond their 
depth, and thus meet death be- 
fore assistance can reach them. 
The remedy ‘for this accident in- 
cludes, first, due caution on the 
part of the bather; and, second, 
suitable attendance, especially if 
the bather be a female. 

The victims of the second class 
are swimmers, it is true; but they 
are not at home in the ocean, and 
their death is the result generally 
of their ignorance of the element 
with which they are dealing. As 
to the victims of the third class, 
their death may, it is true, be due 
to rashness and the love of taking 
risks; but, as a general thing, it 
will, I think, be found that their 
lives are oftenest sacrificed in the 
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endeavor to save others. It is not 
easy to describe the difficulties that 
beset the swimmer who under- 
takes to save some one from drown- 
ing in the sea; but they are great. 
In the first place, the rescuer has 
to contend with the lack of intel- 
ligent co-operation on the part of 
the sinking person. One who is 
choking and strangling from re- 
peated submergings in the waves 
loses all presence of mind, and _ is 
very likely to hug his would- 
be rescuer about the neck and 
drag him also down to the coral 
groves. The accidents of swim- 
ing, also, almost always occur in 
that fringe of disturbed water which 
is too deep to afford standing, and 
the breaking waves of which make 
it about all that any one can do, 
be he ever so strong and skillful 
swimmer, to look out for himself. 
Requiring the vigorous use of both 
hands and feet to keep his own 
head above the waves and to pro- 
pel himself to the shore, when he 
has one hand, at least, occupied 
in the care of another body, the 
task of getting both himself and 
the other one to the shore, without 
the aid of a buoy, plank, or some 
kind of a float, is, I must say, a 
pretty hopeless undertaking. 

Nine-tenths of all these drown- 
ings are, in my opinion, charge- 
able to the ignorance or foolish 
rashness of the swimmer or bather. 
The remedy for this ignorance I 
propose in part to supply, as well as 
I can, by some hints on what I would 
call the dynamics of the ocean. 

1. The cresting and breaking of 
the waves is caused by the retard- 
ation of the lower strata of the 
surface water while in motion, 
due in part to friction against the 
underlying body of water, that is 
at comparative rest, but especially 
against the bottom of the ocean in 
shoal places, as over a reef or sand- 
bar along the shore. 
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2. Immediately after a wave has 
rolled landward, broken, and run 
up the inclined plane of the beach 
there is of necessity, a return tide, 
or flow, setting out to sea, which 
lasts until the next wave comes, 
or until an equilibrium has been 
restored. This motion of the water 
is frequently called the wnadertow 
—a much-abused word; one that 
is apt to strike terror to the heart 
of the greenhorn and that is not 
without fearful significance to those 
who ought to know better. By 
them it is spoken of as a dread, 
mysterious current, that sucks the 
poor wretch down, almost as the 
maelstrom engulfs a ship. The 
name is a misnomer, however; for 
in reality, it is not an wndertow at 
all, but an owttow. Its motion is 
intermittent and in a plane par- 
allel with the surface of the water, 
and not at an angle with it, as 
seems to be the general supposi- 
tion and as the name implies. 

3. Sometimes owing to a pecu- 
har formation of the coast, the 
waves are brought together in an 
angle, indenting the shore in such 
a way that this return flow, or un- 
dertow, runs out to sea in a con- 
tinuous stream, which is called a 
sea-puss. ‘This is especially likely 
to happen in rough weather and at 
high tide, when the waves beat 
with unusual violence. 

The sea-puss is of variable width 
—from twenty or thirty feet to 
perhaps fifty or a hundred—and 
its location can generally be recog- 
nized by the peculiar roughness of 
the sea, which is likely to be chop- 
ped at this point, as well as by the 
fact that the beach opposite to it 
is channeled by the action of the 
water. The sea-puss varies its po- 
sition at different times, according 
to the state of the wind, the tide, 
the varying contour of the sandy 
beach, and of the sand-bars that 
lie concealed beneath the breakers. 


Thus it happens that there may 
exist a strong sea-puss at a certain 
point one day; and next day, or 
later in the same day, owing toa 
change in the tide, the veering of 
the wind, or the shifting of some 
sand-bar, it may have entirely dis- 
appeared. 

4, When the waves cross each 
other obliquely or meet while 
moving from opposite directions, 
at the point of collision the water 
will be roughened and tossed up in 
a peculiar manner. This is termed 
a chopped sea, and is particularly 
unpleasant to swim in, while at the 
same time it is feared by boatmen, 
as likely to swamp them. The 
swimmer should always bear in 
mind that the costume which the 
proprieties of public bathing com- 
pels one to wear is a terrible clog 
(the less of it the better); and he 
must not expect, while encumber- 
ed with a suit, to be able to per- 
form such feats as are possible when 
stripped. The speed of the swim- 
mer in costume must, therefore, 
be slower,—and swimming, of ne- 
cessity, more fatiguing to him than 
to the stripped swimmer. Anoth- 
er word of caution. ‘The start go- 
ing seaward, is easier than the re- 
turn to land; first, for the evident 
reason that one is stronger at the 
beginning of any effort than when 
exertion has more or less exhaust- 
ed him; and, secondly, because it 
is easier to accommodate one’s self 
to or to pass through a wave that 
is moving toward one, while facing 
it, than when his back is turned to 
it, as I shall soon describe There- 
fore, study to economize strength, 
and never wait for exhaistion or 
weariness to warn you of the ne- 
cessity for returning to land. 
Turn while you still have abund- 
ant reserved strength. 

But come with me to the ocean, 
and, after this talk, let us take a 
practical lesson together, 
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Choosing a place where the beach 
slopes regularly to the water, and 
there is evidently no sea-puss, 
having taken the first opportunity 
to wet our heads, for health’s sake, 
as the waves are not high, let us 
push directly out through the 
breakers into the deep water. 
Here comes a wave, however, just 
about to break, that is larger than 
the rest. Let us move toward it 
and dive under it. Thus we es- 
cape its twisting force and are not 
buffeted by the blow of its falling 
crest. 

5. A wave strikes its heaviest 
blow with its crest, just as an ani- 
mal does with its paw. ‘The mo- 
tion of a wave is most rapid at its 
summit, while this is pitching for- 
ward; consequently the safest place 
is at its base or in the water be- 
neath it. When the waves are 
high, one has to excercise judg- 
ment in selecting the proper time 
to pass through them, waiting 
while the waves come tumbling in, 
one after the other, in quick suc- 
cession, until there is a slight lull, 
such as always comes after this 
sport of the ocean. ‘Then, by re- 
peating the manceuvre just des- 
cribed, of diving seaward under 
each breaking wave, one easily 
passes the troublesome fringe of 
white water. We are now in the 
swimmer’s pleasure ground, beyond 
the reach of the breakers; yet the 
water is not for a moment at rest. 
We are gracefully lifted toward 
heayen by each landward swell, 
and then quickly sink into the 
hollow that follows as closely as 
a shadow, only to be lifted again 
by the next incoming swell. 

To return to the shore is an un- 
dertaking requiring more judg- 
ment and caution than putting out 
to sea, whether it concerns a swim- 
mer or a boat. While moving with 
the wave, one is exposed to its ac- 
tion longer than when going 
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against it, and is, consequently, 
much more likely to be submerged 
or tipped over than in the latter 
case—on much the same principle 
that a carriage is more apt to up- 
set in going down than up_ hill. 
It will be seen, also, that the 
length of time one may have to go 
without breath from staying under 
water is greater when diving with 
than against the wave. 

There are several points to be 
observed in attempting to return to 
shore. 

1. Never waste strength in 
swimming with exertion against 
the outflowing tide, or undertow. 
It is generally useless to attempt 
it. Be patient, therefore, and save 
your strength until you perceive 
less resistance to your landward 
progress. And now put in your 
best strokes while the incoming 
waye swells up behind you and 
bears you toward the shore on its 
landward incline. 

2. As you near the shore, be 
alert and keep a sharp watch out 
to sea, lest you be caught unawares 
by the next breaking wave, and, 
before you know it, in spite of your 
best efforts, you are turned over 
and over, flung down, and beaten 
by the falling crest of the roller, 
until you are confused and _ half- 
stunned and the breath almost 
knocked out of your body. 

Bad waves, like misfortunes, do 
not come singly, and at the heels of 
the one that has just thrown you, 
there are probably several more 
ready to serve you in the same 
way. ~ Here lies the danger, and 
for a swimmer who has just been 
trampled upon by one wave to be 
immediately overhauled by a second 
and then by a third, before he has 
had time to right himself and take 
a full breath, is certainly a bad 
predicament and one that now and 
then costs a poor, tired swimmer 
his life; for no degree of mere 
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swimming-craft and strength will 
avail to keep one’s head above the 
crest of a strong wave that is in 
the act of breaking. It is fer the 
swimmer to exercise such judg- 
ment that he never shall be caught 
in such a plight. In order to avoid 
this, or if he is caught, it may be 
necessary for him to dive under 
each wave out to sea again, there 
to wait until the waves remit their 
violence and the ocean has another 
period of comparative quiet, such 
as comes almost surely after from 
three to six or seven waves have 
past. 

3. In case the swimmer happens 
to attempt a landing at a point 
where a sea-puss is drawing out to 
sea his only resource is to go out 
with it a ways, or swim out of it 
to one side or the other (it is but 
a narrow lane of water), and then 
make for some other point, to swim 
parallel with the shore, just as the 
navigator coasts for a safe landing 
—to compare small things with 
great—until he has found some 
place where the current does not 
resist him. 'T’o the good swimmer, 
therefore, who is seeking a land- 
ing, the sea-puss is a current to be 
avoided, but not to be feared. The 
only direction from which the sea- 
puss is to be feared is from its 
landward side, at which point no 
one need enter it. 

As to the danger of being taken 
with cramps, a person of suscepti- 
ble organization, from becoming 
unduly chilled, might find his 
muscular power seriously impaired, 
and even feel stiffened, if the water 
were excessively cold; but for a 
swimmer in salt water of ordinary 
temperature, while in health, to be 
seized with muscular spasms must 
be an occurrence of the greatest rari- 
ty. In any case, such an accident 
would not be likely to occur with- 
out some preliminary warning, and 
the person who would persist in 
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remaining exposed after receiving 
such warning must be possessed of 
remarkable folly. 

Swimmers are occasionally stung 
by sea-nettles, or jelly-fish. Cap- 
tain Webb, while swimming across 
the English Channel, became some- 
what faint from the sting of a 
jelly-fish; but no harm was done. 
A man of less vitality might have 
fared worse. 

There are many other points of 
interest and importance relating to 
ocean swimming which I might 
dwell upon; but they will occur to 
the intelligent swimmer. One of 
the chief objects of this article will 
have been accomplished if the no- 
vice in this healthful art shall be 
stimulated to observe and study 
more Closely the ways of the ocean 
for himself, and thus develop a 
sound judgment, without which 
no swimmer in ocean is safe. For 
he is like the navigator or the bal- 
loonist, who entrusts himself to a 
turbulent and seemingly capricious 
element of boundless force, which 
like fate, has no mercy for him 
that fails or makes a mistake. 

The swimmer who has learned 
wisdom from experience knows 
that it is useless to battle with the 
shipwrecking element. His vic- 
tories are gained by no extraor- 
dinary power, but only in the 
course of Nature, by adapting him- 
self to its laws. Such an one knows 
the limits of his own power and 
will not attempt the impossible; 
and if, in the forlorn hope to re- 
scue a fellow-being from a watery 
grave, he himself is dragged down 
to his death by the iron grip of a 
drowning man, let it be charged 
not to his rashness, but to his 
heroism. 

——“(@q@o 0 —_ 

TRUE FRIENDS Visit us in pros- 
perity only when invited, but in 
adversity they come uninvited. 

Theophrastus. 
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THE MILLION-DOLLAR FISH—A SAILOR’S YARN. 


As I were a-comin’ through the 
fish-market to-day (said my friend, 
the old sailor,) I minded me of a 
yarn, that I thought you might 
like ; leastwise it ain’t much of a 
yarn, cause it’s all true as gospel, 
as I’d be able to prove, if it’s neces- 
sary, by as many as is now livin’ in 
in this very town, if se be they’d 
like to speak and tell. 

I don’t suppose, sir, that there’s 
another place in all the wide world 
as has sich a fish-market as New 
York—not but what a many has a 
better market so far as the buildin’ 
is concerned ; but what I mean is 
as to the fishes and the varieties of 
?em. I seen fish to-day for nigh 
onto a dollar a pound, and then 
agin some as wasn’t worth more 
than six or eight cents, and that 
minded me of a fish I seen once. 
What would you think now, sir, of 
a fish worth more than a million 
dollars ? 

No—there your’e all out; it 
wern’t like a whale; not as I means 
for to say as sellin’ of him by the 
pound he’d fetch that, but lyin’ 
there on deck as I seed him and 
several others, one of *em being 
Jimmy Duncan, as is now alive, 
and all the rest of the watch,—that 
this fish were worth more than a 
million dollars ; not that them men 
all know’d his value—that bein’ 
confined to Jimmy Duncan and 
me, Jimmy now bein’ goin’ to sea 
afore the mast, which ought, if he 
hadn’t made a fool of himself, to 
be livin’ like a gentleman on his 
own money; sailors always bein’ 
fools, which he were the same. 

It’s not rum, young fellow, this 
time, and don’t think by disguisin’ 
it in sugar to make up for the 
shorteomin’s in rum. 

Now, here’s the way it were, sir. 
and really it’s hearty to be sittin’ 
alongside of you once more, which 


the rheumatics has so long preven- 
ted. I were in the ship Mignon, 
of Bath, Maine, the old man bein’ 
Tucker, and a good ship she were, 
bran-new, and the treatment good, 
though too much beans for to suit 
my taste—the mate’s name bein’ 
Wheeler, and bound from Liverpool 
to New York with general cargo 
and passengers—one hundred and 
sixty-five in the steerage and one 
in the cabin. 

This here chap in the cabin was 
an old man of the name of Beek- 
man, which chooses our ship be- 
cause he could have the cabin all 
to himself, he havin’ plenty of 
money and payin’ well for it. You 
see this were a long while afore 
there were in many steamers, and 
the regular packet ships always had 
as many passengers, though at that 
time of year—it were in December 
—there wern’t so many as in the 
summer. But anyhow our ship 
was a good ship, and he come 
aboard of her, bag and baggage, on 
the 9th day of December, 1843, or 
thereabouts, and we went out of 
dock and towed down the river, 
lettin’ go at the nor’west lightship 
and makin’ sail, with the wind 
west-nor-west and blowin’ a stiff 
breeze. 

We'd double-reefed the topsails 
in dock, when we bent’em, and we 
didn’t need for to turn ’em out, and 
from the lightship down to. the 
Skerries, we got as good a shakin’ 
up as ever I seed in my life, bein’ 
three days a bangin’ at it, never 
able for to show a rag more than 
double reefed topsails and courses, 
jib and spanker, and carryin’ hard 
at that, she bein’? new and every- 
thing strong aboard of her. 

Well, arter we passed Holyhead 
we got a slant, the wind cantin’ 
more to the no’thard, and we set 
to’gallan’ sails over single reefs and 
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went flyin’ down the channel. Arter 
passin’ Tuskar our good luck left 
us, and from that time for forty 
days we had a constant succession 
of westerly gales, with sea tremen- 
dous, and we mostly under close- 
reefed topsails. If it had continued 
to blow a gale all the time it 
would’t have been so bad, ’cause 
then we could have took it easy; 
but it would die out as soon as it got 
into nor’ west, and thenit was make 
sail, and we’d no sooner git the 
reefs out and to’gallan’ sails set 
than it would be back into the 
s’uthard again, and it’ would be 
‘‘all hands shorten sail,’ and the 
life were well nigh dragged out of 
us. 

Howsoever, she were a good ship 
for usage, and the grub first-rate, 
except too many bean days, and 
Iv’e made many worse passages. 
We sailor men did’t mind it, but 
it told on this old chap in the 
cabin, awful; and one day the 
steward said he didn’t believe as 
he’d ever reach New York alive. 
You see he wern’t well when he 
come aboard, and the shakin’ up he 
got were too much for him. Ships 
didn’t carry no doctors them days, 
and so there wern’t nobody to 
physic him, and he kept finding 
himself agrowin’ worse, till one 
day he come to it that he’d better 
make his will. He couldn’t write, 
and the old man wern’t much of a 
fist, but the steward were a dabster 
at a pen: and he writ what the old 
chap telled him ; and so the stew- 
ard, from havin’ to tend on him, 
got to know all about him. 

The night he made his will were 
a ugly one. It had been fine in the 
afternoon, but breezed on from the 
s’uth’ard arter dark, and at eight 
o’clock we close-reefed her down 
and furled the mainsail, crochick, 
jib and spanker. ‘* Thank God,” 
says Jimmy Duncan, as me and him 
went aft under the break of the 
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poop to find asoft place to ‘‘caulk,”’ 
‘thank God.” says Jimmy, ‘*‘ that 
she’s snug once more, and now if 
it will only keep.a blowin,’ we can 
take a little comfort.” <‘* Your’e 
right, my lad,” says I, and jist at 
that minute comes the steward out 
of the cabin, and says he, ‘‘ Who’s 
here ?” says he, ‘‘and Jimmy,” 
says the steward, ‘‘can either of you 
write ?’—and says Jimmy, ‘‘I can 
make something of a fist at a pen. 
but I’m better at a marlin’-spike,” 
and the steward said ‘‘You’ll do,” 
and took him into the cabin, and 
when Jimmy come out again he 
told me he’d been a witnessin’ the 
will of this old chap along of the 
captain and the second mate, the 
mate bein’ on deck. 

Then the steward he brung me 
and Jimmy a ‘‘calker” apiece, 
which we was glad of, bein’ wet and 
cold, and then told us the yarn 
about the old chap in the cabin, 
which he got to know from tendin’ 
on him. 

He said as how he was a very 
rich man, belonging to New York, 
and that he had a darter as had 
married agin his will, in conse- 
quence of which the old man had 
took and went and cut her off with 
nothin’ and had giv’ all his proper- 
ty to a missionary chap, for the 
convarsion of the heathens in fur- 
rin parts. 

This was afore he left home; and 
feelin’ lonesome like, after his 
daughter left him, he had started 
off on a travel for to ease his mind, 
which he were now jist a comin’ 
off of, bein’ tired of roamin’; and 
seeing as how he were likely to slip 
his wind, he repented of his un- 
natralness to his own flesh and 
blood, and in the will writ by the 
steward and witnessed by Jim Dun- 
can and the old man, had giv’ ail 
his wealth to his darter, which was 
proper. And so, sir, as I were 
sayin,’ it were only two or three 
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days arter this that word were 
brought forard to us, that the old 
gent had shifted his moorin’s 
through the night, and for a couple 
of us to come aft with palms and 
needles, of which I was one, the 
other bein’ a chap by the name of 
Johnny Rooney. 

Considerin’ he were a Down- 
Easter, I must say that the old man 
done the thing handsome in allow- 
in’ new canvas, though for the mat- 
ter of that the old chap left plenty 
of money, and I suppose the vally 
of the canvas was took.out ; still, 
honor to him that honorable does, 
and there’s many a skipper as would 
a had him sewed up in old canvas 
and charged for new, which he 
didn’t, but gave us good No. 4 
hemp, and we measured off two 
breadths and put ’em together with 
a neat, flat seam, and layin’ him 
out on the cabin table, Johnny and 
me sewed him up ; and I must say 
he made as neat a layout as I ever 
seen. Gittin’ up some pig-iron out 
of the hold for ballast for him, 
which is better than lumps of coal 
not being clumsy—and that at 
seven bells of the forenoon watch, 
all hands was called, and we hauled 
up the mainsail and backed the 
mainyard, and the old man read 
the sarvice beautiful afore we 
launched him, which if he’d been 
Emperor he couldn’t have been 
buried neater or in more ship shape 
style, we fillin’ away immediately 
arter and proceedin.’ 

I reckon, sir, it were about a 
week arter this, and we on the 
eastern edge of the Banks, standin’ 
to the north’ard on the port tack, 
with three to’ gallan’ sails onto her, 
the fog bein’ that thick you could 
cut it with a knife, all hands bein’ 
on the lookout, about six bells in 
the forenoon watch, made a ship 
on the other tack three p’ints on 
the lee bow and close aboard. It 
were our place to have key’ off, but 
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we hadn’t room, havin’ crochick 
and spanker set, which oughtn’t to 
be in thick weather, and we on the 
port tack, and all we could do were 
to spring our luff and try to 
squeeze by. Whether or no the 
other ship kep’ off or not I don’t 
know—he weren’t bound to; but in 
any way he didn’t clear us ; his jib- 
boom comin’ in jist abaft our miz- 
zen mast, he struck us on the star- 
board quarter, just in the wake 
of the captain’s stateroom, and 
smashed us all tosmithereens. The 
two ships went right clear of each 
other, and we see at once that we 
was badly hit and must go down. 
The lee mainbrace was all carried 
away, and we let go the main tack 
and sheet, and let the yards run in 
square to deaden her headway so 
we could git the boats in water. 
The old man and the mate kep’ 
their heads good,and everythin’ was 
done decent. Word was passed, 
‘* Women and children fust,” and 
it were done accordin.’ We had 
to knock a fewof the roughest 
passengers over the head for to 
keep ’em from rushin’ to the boats, 
and then we got every woman and 
child into ’em safe, it bein’ smooth 
so that we could work fast. The 
other ship was the Oriole. She 
had tacked and hove to nigh handy 
to us, and she sent her boats, we 
were soon all aboard of her with- 
out loosin’ a man. 

She was bound to Boston, and in 
good time we all got there safe. 
Me and Jimmy Duncan and most 
of the crew came right on to New 
York, goin’ to board at Hennel’s in 
Franklin Square. 

Here we were found by the stew- 
ard, who took us up to a lawyer in 
Nassau street, where we had to — 
make what they called a afterdavit, 
about this old chap makin’ his will 
aboard the Mignon. Jimmy swared 
to signin’ it along with the captain 
and second mate, and we both 
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swared to what the steward had 
told us that night he giv’ us the 
‘‘calker.” It weren’t no use, 
though, them missionaries allowed 
it were all a yearn, and hung onto 
the property. All the oldman could 
Say was that arter the old chap 
went off the hooks, he sealed up all 
his traps except this will, and that 
he put it in tu a oiled silk case 
along with the ship’s register. That 
case were in his bureau in his 
room, and his room were all stove 
in when the ship ran into us, and 
he couldn’t get into it; I don’t 
think he tried, bein’ more exercised 
about gittin’ his passengers off safe 
and leavin’ himself, she goin’ down 
soon after he left her, he bein’ the 
last man. 

Well, sir, me and Jimmy we 
ships in the Westminster, along of 
Capt. Hovey, for London. Seven 
days out, a fannin’ along across 
the Banks, with a light wind dead 
aft, there were a shark seen a fol- 
lerin’ arter us, and of course we 
went for that sea-lawyer right off, 
and we towed him along amidships 
and got a bowline round him, and 
yanked him in on deck. He were 
a rouser, fifteen feet long if an inch. 
Fust we thought we’d bridle him 
and let him go, but then one of 
the passengers wanted his jaw, and 
so hs head was cut off. We were 
just going to throw his carcass 
overboard when somebody says, 
“Cut him open and see what he’s 
got inside of him,” and Jimmy 
Duncan out his knife and ripped 
him open. 

“‘Hellow,” says Jimmy, ‘‘here’s 
some dunnage as has belonged to 
some poor matelo’,” and with that 
he picks out a wad of somethin’ 
and begins for to open it. A minute 
after 1 seen Jimmy goin’ for the 
forecastle, and to all questions as 
to what he’d got out of that fish 
Jimmy were as dumb as an oyster. 
That night, hows’ever, in the dog 


watch, Jimmy says to me: “Tom, 
my boy, I don’t mind tellin’ you 
that there blessed shark had into 
him the oil-skin case with the old 
Mignon’s register and the will of 
that chap what you helped to sew 
up. It ought to be worth money 
to us, my lad, if so be as how we 
gits back to New York.” 

We did get back. That there 
lawyer in Nassau street couldn’t 
hardly believe his own eyes when 
he seen that will. Jimmy and me 
was kep’ ashore, livin’ on the best 
for a long while, and had to go 
afore a chap they called a Sarah- 
gate a many times; but it were all 
right at last, and the missionaries 
give up the property, more than a 
million dollars in value, to the old 
chap’s darter. Jimmy got a thou- 
sand dollars, and I got five hun- 
dred ; it ought for to have kep’ us 
comfortable for the rest of our 
lives, but you know what sailors is ; 
Jimmy and me went on a most all- 
fired spree I ever had, and in less 
than three weeks we was most flat 
broke and had shipped for Liver- 
pool.” 
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At Sea. 


All day I sit and watch the tireless waves 
Of drear mid-ocean ‘neath a leaden sky. 
They surge and mount and toss their foam 
on high, 
Then sink in sullen wrath to hopeless graves. 


Aimless and vain, an ineffectual strife, 
A weary whirl it seems that leads to nought. 
And gloomy fancies press the chilling 
thought :— 
Behold thyself,—a picture of thy life! 


Not thou the shoreward wave, whose fruitful 
haste 
Stores up rich spoil to strew along the sands, 
Of pearl and shell and wreck trom far-oit 
ands 
Found driftin g here and there upon the waste. 


Nor the bold breaker thou, whose maddening 
shock ; 
Dashes its life out into surging spray, 
Nor heeds nor halts, so it but tind a way 
To carve its message on the waiting rock. 


But look! Quick breaking the horizon’s gray, 
A sudden burst of sunset spans the sea :— 
A golden, solid bridge, that even for me 
Brings near the glorious goal, and 1s the way. 
J. E. D., in N. ¥. Hvening Post. 
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Coast Safety Signals, 


Two steamers cast away in one 
season on the Jersey coast, with sail 
vessels dotting it, giving unwilling 
safety warning for others, cause a 
lively spirit of Inquiry among news- 
papers, merchants and insurance 
companies as to the additional 
methods that should be adopted in 
order to prevent such sacrifices of 
property and such hindrances to 
commerce. It is not often that 
that there is any loss of life, for 
unwelcome as the shore may be as 
an unexpected stopping place, it is 
the cushion on which old ocean re- 
poses and but for a sudden halt in 
the journey no one would be aware 
that the land had been reached. 

The light-house system is as near 
perfection as science can make it. 
On aclear night the light can be 
seen thirty miles at sea and there 
is a lightship in addition which is 
a help in foggy weather and a sure 
guide to the channel. Pilots, too, 
board vessels three hundred miles 
out, and every passenger, home- 
ward bound, knows what a feeling 
of relief there is when he steps on 
board the vessel. It is the next 
thing to being safe upon the dock. 
But with all these apphances there 
is still a risk and so great is it that 
the government maintains a coast 
service at large cost, expressly to 
assist in saving life when wrecks 
occur, as they constantly do, es- 
pecially through the winter sea- 
son, Can anything be done to pre- 
vent these accidents? Vessels in 
violent storms may be driven ashore 
against their wills, but most of the 
fatalities that happen are through 
mistakes in reckoning or in caleul- 
ation. And as these accidents re- 
sult only through darkness, storms 
or fogs, when the lights are not visi- 
ble, some propose a line of fog 
horns, with a relief of cannon 

. ’ 
which shall be blown and fired in 
such nights, welcome sounds to 
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the mariner, whatever they may be 
to the residents on shore. 

We doubt the feasibility of any 
plans of this kind, or their pro- 
priety. It will add very much to 
the expensiveness of the coast ser- 
vice, and while it will not prevent 
vessels from being driven ashore b 
stress of weather, it will be substi- 
tuting the watchfulness of the Gov- 
ernment for the skill and care of 
the navigator. It is none of the 
business of the former to provide 
for the lack of brains and common 
sense of the latter. The captain of 
the Rusland thought he was twen- 
ty miles from shore; but on an ex- 
ceedingly dark night what reason 
had he for allowing himself so small 
amargin of safety? He had no 
means at hand for determining his 
exact position, and prudence should 
have told him to stop and wait for 
the light of the day. It was the 
same heedlessness and desire to 
save afew hours that led to the 
stranding of the Amerique. 

Again, the loss of these vessels 
shows the weakness of the pilot 
system and that there are men in 
it who are either incompetent or 
grossly careless. Neither of the 
pilots were in absolute charge of 
the vessels, but both were in con- 
stant consultation with the officers 
of the ships and were morally, if 
not legally, responsible. Their 
knowledge of the coast was as 
much relied upon as though they 
had been in absolute command. 
The result also shows that sound- 
ings cannot be positively relied up- 
on, and those taken off our own 
coast give the same indications as 
those taken off Long Island. Al- 
together the conclusion may be 
safely reached that when captains 
are less in a hurry to get into port, 
and pilots are more heedful of their 
reputations, the coast service will 
become pretty near a sinecure and 
fog horns be a useless plaything. 
—Newark Advertiser, 
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The Mississippi Jetties. 


Capt. Jas. B. Eads reports to the 
South Pass Jetty Co. of St. Louis, 
that the theories upon which his 
works were based have been fully 
vindicated by the results produced, 
and itis now manifest that entire 
and complete success will reward 
his labors. A channel 200 feet 
wide, and nowhere less than 20 
feet deep, has been created at the 
mouth of the pass, where there 
was before only about 8 feet, and 
a channel of over 400 feet wide, 
and nowhere less than 20 feet 
deep, at the head of the pass, 
where there was before but 14 or 
15 feet. The Gulf current athwart 
the jetties at the mouth of the 
* pass effectually prevents the re-for- 
mation of the bar in advance of 
the jetties, by deepening the outer 
slope of the bar, and sweeps away 
any such portion of the discharged 
sediment as the river current fails 
to carry to unknown distances sea- 
ward. During a temporary inter- 
ruption of the flow into the pass, 
a deposit took place between the 
jetties, but ‘“‘the gradual restora- 
tion of the nominal flow into the 
pass through the new channel at 
its head has already begun to 
enlarge the pass again, and has, 
since this restored flow commenced, 
removed from between the jetties, 
within the past three months, over 
half a million cubic yards of de- 
posit, —and had given through more 
than half the length of the jetties— 
‘a much larger and deeper channel 
than ever previously existed, the 
size of which is already throughout 
more than 2,000 feet, 28 feet by 
300 feet, or that required to entitle 
us to the fifth payment from the 
United States,—while many hun- 
dred feet of it exceeds 30 feet by 
350 feet.”’ 
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River Courses. 


M. Poliakoff gives the following 
particulars confirming the law of 
Baer as to the deviation to the right 
of rivers running north and south. 
The bed of the Irtysh—the chief 
river in northern Asia—being cut 
in loose deposits, these deposits are 
constantly undermined by water on 
the right bank. Each spring a 
strip of the bank from 30 to 50 
feet broad is destroyed by the 
waters. Sometimes it happens that 
a strip from 70 to 140 feet broad, 
and about 150 yards long, falls, sud- 
denly, into the river. The course 
is then barred for a short time, and 
a great wave propagated up and’ 
down the stream, destroys the fish- 
ing boats which happen to be at 
work within ten miles from the 
spot. Large quantities of fishes are 
also found, after such a catastrophe, 
on the shores, suffocated in the 
muddy waters. The destruction of 
the right bank going on constantly, 
year after year, the villages are also 
constantly advancing to the east. 
One of them, Demiansk, has thus 
traveled about a mile in the course 
of two hundred and forty years. 
The left shore shows, therefore, a 
low tract of land covered with ponds 
and marshes, and yearly overflowed, 
while the right shore faces the 
water with abrupt crags from sev- 
enty to one hundred and fifty feet 
high. The same thing is also ob- 
served onthe Obi. The hills of Bél- 
ogorie, a short way below the mouth 
of the Irtysh, have now the main 
bed of the river on their right, while 
some time ago it was on their left, 
there being now on the left only a 
secondary arm. These arms of the 
Obi—remains of its former beds— 
form on the left flat shore a series of 
elongated ponds and channels,con- 
nected with the main body of the 
river by a labyrinth of smaller 
watercourses. 


A Grand Aquarium, 


A project of M. Toselli’s for an 
aquarium at the Paris Exhibition 
in 1878, is given in Les Mondes. 
The aquarium will be formed of 
an immense iron case, on the bot- 
tom of which will be rocks, sand- 
banks, aquatic plants, ete. Around 
the case will be several galleries by 
which the public may walk and 
view the interior with all its aqua- 
tic animals. You visit first the 
top story and see M. Toselli’s 
‘‘marine mole,” or diving bell, go 
down and come up independently 
of any cord or air tube. Then you 
go down to the four lower galleries 
In succession. From the interior 
of his mole M. Toselli illuminates 
the water at the bottom with an 
electric light, showing distinctly 
the rocks, sponges, corals, oysters 
and various zodphytes. He will 
also exhibit in use the various 
grasping instruments and organs 
of locomotion connected with the 
mole. A boat loaded with eight or 
ten tons of stone will be sunk from 
the surface, and M. Toselli will re- 
cover it by a pneumatic method, 
without cords or chains. The ma- 
rine mole will be capable of con- 
taining four persons who may wish 
to make a descent in it. 


A Year’s Earthquakes. 


Manifestations of internal force 
beneath the earth’s crust in the 
shape of either earthquakes or 
voleanic eruptions occur on an 
average mearly three times a week 
in greater or less intensity in some 
part of the globe. Such, at least, 
is the conclusion to be arrived at 
from the compilation of all the 
recorded phenomena of this kind 
in the year 1875, lately prepared 
by Professor Fuchs, and published 
in a German scientific journal. 

Out of the three hundred and 
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sixty-five days of that year, one 
hundred were marked by terrestrial 
disturbances, of which authentic 
records exist, while there must 
have been many shocks of more or 
less violence in unfrequented por- 
tions of the globe where volcanic 
forces are known to exist. The 
most serious of these observed phe- 
nomena occurred at Cucuta, New 
Granada, on the 16th, 17th, and 
18th May, when several towns and 
villages were destroyed; at San 
Cristobal and Guadalaxara, in Mex- 
ico, on February 11th; at Lifu 
Island, in the North Pacific, on 
March 28th; at Lahore, in the 
Punjaub, and at Porto Rico, on 
the 12th and 21st of December. 

All these places, it will be ob- 
served, are in the torrid zone, with 
the exception of Lahore, which is 
only a short distance north of the 
Tropic of Cancer. It is estimated 
that no fewer than twenty thou- 
sand persons lost their lives during 
the destruction caused by these 
earthquakes, while the damage to 
property was enormous.—London 
Times. 
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John F. McDermott 


Must be put close to James Lam- 
bert and John Horn, says the NV. 
Y. Tribune, on the golden list of 
those who have saved the lives 
of fellow creatures in danger of 
drowning. McDermott, whois only 
24 years old, is employed in a Hart- 
ford, Conn. brewery, which is situ- 
ated near the Little River. From 
the grasp of this river he res- 
cued Thomas Kennedy, age 12; 
Owen, a Trinity College student, 
who was sinking for the third time; 
Auguste Henblin, blind, rescued 
several times; McGonigal, age 8, 
who had sunk and been drawn un- 
der the ice; Thomas Preston, age 
14, who had been swept under the 


ice; a girl, 14 years of age ; 
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Charles Scott, a boy ; an unknown 
man, who fell through the ice and 
was sucked by the current beneath 
it; and his own sister, age 13. 
He has also saved John Kennedy, 
age 9, and a young daughter of F. 
Roeske from being drowned in the 
Connecticut River. The little girl 
he brought up from the bottom of 
the river apparently dead, but a 
skillful physician brought her to 
consciousness. McDermott may 
have taken a vow to save the 
drowning after his own escape at 
13 years of age, for he was then 
rescued by Chief Engineer Eaton, 
after sinking four times. 


Along with mention of this brave 
man’s success in saying human 
lives, we note in the N. Y. Hven- 
ing Post of July 9th, that Henry 
Thompson, while intoxicated, early 
that morning, fell into the East 
River in New York, from Pier 28, 
and would have been drowned had 
it not been for the gallantry of 
Officer Thomas McBride, of the 
Fourth precint police, who jump- 
ed into the water and saved his 
life. Officer McBride has saved 
more than thirty persons from 
drowning since he has been on the 
force, and has several times receiv- 
ed medals from life-saving socie- 
ties. 


. Rapid Progress in Egypt. 


The number of vessels visiting 
the ports of the country, annually, 
is now about six thousand, while 
ten years ago it was half that num- 
ber. During the ten years from 
1853 to 1863 the average annual 
exports amounted to $12.500,000, 
while the exports for the ten years 
- following (1863-1873 ) amounted 

to the annual sum of $60,000,000. 
During this last period the imports 
have doubled and are now about 
$30.000,000 annually. 
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It was a saying of the first Na- 
poleon that ‘‘ the government must 
do for Egypt what the heavens do 
for Europe; the plains of Cham- 
pagne drink in the rain, be the 

overnment good or bad, but in 
igypt the neglect of the govern- 
ment means the ruin of the coun- 
try.” The present ruler has brought 
350,000 acres of desert under the 
fertilizing touch of the Nile. A 
single canal has recently reclaim- 
ed 50,000 acres, and, according to 
the report, 500,000 acres are capa- 
ble of being thus transformed into 
the richest soil, which means an 
addition of at least $25,000,000 to 
the annual exports. There are now 
in working order 113 navigable ca- 
nals, which supply 750 smaller ca- 
nals, and they again fill number- 
less water-courses. There are also 
30,000 water-wheels (worked by 
animals, for raising water to a 
higher level for purposes of irriga- 
tion), and 70,000 well-sweeps (call- 
ed shadoofs); and beside these 
primitive appliances there are now 
more than 500 steam pumps, and 
the hundred thousand machines are 
constantly groaning, squeaking and 
rattling away all over the land. 
There are 1,100 miles of railroad 
in operation; four-fiths of these 
roads have been built under the 
present administration, and the 
same may be said of the four thou- 
sand miles of telegraph now in 
working order. Fine harbors have 
been made by the erection of costly 
breakwaters of artificial stone at 
Alexandria, Port Said and Suez; 
commanding lights have been pla- 
ced along the coast; Cairo and 
Alexandria have been well lighted 
with gas and their principal streets 
recently paved. ‘The former city 
has been torn to pieces in one part 
and a Parisian quarter built for the 
use of European visitors and so- 
journers and the wealthy Hgyp- 
tians. ‘The public gardens of the 
Esbekaiyah are the Champs Elysées 
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of the Egyptian capital. But the 
great work of the last ten years is 
the Suez canal. To be sure, the 
credit of this does not belong alone 
to Egypt, yet had the generous and 
active codperation of Egypt been 
withheld nothing would have been 
done. All doubts were long ago dis- 
sipated as to the canal’s success — In 
January and February, 1870, the 
number of vessels passing through 
the canal was sixteen and twenty- 
nine respectively, with about $20,- 
000 receipts for the first month and 
$40,000 for the second. Contrast 
this with one hundred and forty- 
six vessels in January, 1876, and 
$552,725 receipts, and very nearly 
the same figures for February. — 1. 
Y. Hvening Post. 


Growth of Libraries in the United 
States. 


In 1776 there were twenty-six 
public libraries in the colonies. Of 
these, Connecticut had four, con- 
taining an aggregate of 4,400 vol- 
umes; of these, three were in Yale 
College, being the college library 
and those belonging to societies of 
the students. Maine had one, con- 
taining 93 volumes, in Portland: 
in strictness this should be classed 
with the Massachusetts collections. 
In Massachusetts there were five li- 
braries, containing 8,500 volumes, 
of which 7,000 were in the libraries 
of Harvard College. New Jersey 
had one, at the College of New Jer- 
sey, containing 1,200 volumes. New 
York had two libraries, both in the 
city, one belonging to Columbia 
College, containing 1,500 volumes, 
and the other to the Society Li- 
brary, consisting of 4,000 volumes. 
Pennsylvania had eight such li- 
braries, containing about 14,000 
volumes, of which 5,000 were in the 
Logan collection and 4300 in that 
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of the Library Company. Rhode 
Island had three libraries—the 
Redwood collection, at Newport, 
consisting of 1500 volumes; the li- 
brary of Brown University, at 
Providence, containing 500 vol- 
umes; and the Providence Library, 
1,000. South Carolina had one li- 
brary, that of the Library Society, 
at Charleston, containing 5000 
volumes. Virginia had one library, 
at the college of William and Mary, 
containing about 2,000 volumes. 
This makes the total amount of 
volumes in the colonies at the time 
of the Declaration, accessible to 
the public for purposes of culture, 
about 43,000. To this should be 
added the first circulating library, 
established by John Mein, at Bos- 
ton, in 1765. It had a printed 
catalogue, and claimed to have 
1,200 volumes. The yearly sub- 
scription was twenty-eight shil- 
lings. Mein soon afterward ad- 
vertised that his stock of books for 
sale consisted of 10,000 volumes. 
The following figures will show 
the result of a century in obtaining 
at least the apphances of literary 
culture: from 1775 to 1800 there 
were established 30 libraries; from 
1800 to 1825, 179; from 1825 to 
1850, 551; and from 1850 to 1875, 
2,481. This calculation includes li- 
braries of all kinds, classified under 
the heads, Academy and Schools, 
College, Society, Law, Medical, 
Theological, Scientific, Historical, 
Public, Mercantile, Social, Young 
Men’s Christian Association, Goy- 
ernment, State and Territory, Gar- 
rison, Asylum and Reformatory, 
and Miscellaneous. This gives 
us in 1875 a total of 3,682 libra- 
ries, numbering in the aggregate 
12,276,964 volumes, making an 
average of over 3,000 volumes to 
each, the limit below which no li- 
brary is included in the list being 
300 volumes.—Harper’s Magazine. 
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The “Gorringe” Bank, 

Lieut.-Commander Gorringe, of 
the Gettysburg, under date of Dec. 
15th, 1876, reports to the Sec- 
retary of the Navy concerning the 
recently-discovered coral bank as 
follows : ‘‘ We reached the vicinity 
of the bank on Tuesday morning, 
Dec. 12th. The weather was unfa- 
vorable. We sounded in 2,200 fath- 
oms. During Wednesday, the 13th, 
soundings were taken as circum- 
stances permitted, but none less 
than 34 fathoms depth were found. 
The ship was headed for Gibraltar. 
The gale still continues. Had we 
remained near the bank we should 
have been obliged to put in for coal 
before the work could be done. A 
satisfactory examination of the 
bank at this season would involve 
much greater expenditure than I 
feel authorized to incur without 
authority from the Department. 
It is my conviction that less water 
than we have found lies between 
parallels 36° 29 min. and 36° 35 
min. north and meridian of 11° 31 
min. and 11° 39 min. west, and 
that mariners should be cautioned 
against passing within these limits 
during the night. Soundings taken 
on and near this bank indicate that 
it is the summit of an isolated sub- 
marine elevation which rises regu- 
larly from a general depth of 2,200 
to 2,700 fathoms. Within a radius 
of twenty miles from the position 
of our anchorage the summit, on 
which there is less than 100 fath- 
oms, is of irregular shape, about 
seven in greatest extent north- 
northeast and south-southwest and 
five miles in breadth. Outside of 
this limit the depth increases to- 
wards the northeast and southwest 
to over 300 fatboms in*about three 
miles, and at about the same rate 
to 1,000 fathoms at a distance of 
ten miles. ‘Towards the northwest 
and southeast the increase appears 
to be much more rapid, a depth of 


2,750 fathoms having been found 
at a distance of twenty miles in the 
former direction, and 2,200 fath- 
oms at thirteen miles to the north- 
ward. ‘There appears to have been 
some violent disturbance of the 
bottom within a comparatively re- 
cent time, as coral obtained from 
depths of 50 to 250 fathoms is 
broken into fine pieces and mixed 
with small pebbles and pieces of 
rock, sand, and shells. That ob- 
tained at less depths is alive, al- 
though apparently but a compar- 
atively short time at work. ‘There 
is manifestly no connection what- 
ever between this bank and the one 
discovered by the Josephine.” 


0 -<¢n 
Items, 


THE ENGINEER (English paper) 
reports that an American inven- 
tion of a new and ingeniously con- 
structed portable boat has been 
tested on the Clyde. The boat, 
which is 8 feet in length, and 2 
feet 8 inches in breadth, is com- 
posed of hickory wood, and con- 
structed in such a way as permits 
of its being folded up and as- 
sumes the appearance of a some- 
what large traveling case. When 
packed, it contains the oars, seats, 
canvas covering, with sufficient 
space left for other necessaries, 
and as the whole weighs but little 
over 56 lbs., it can be easily car- 
ried about from place to place. 
Before being put into the water, 
the frame of the boat is drawn 
out to its full length, and covered 
on the bottom and sides with a 
strong waterproof canvas covering. 
With three men on board, the boat 
drew only 4 inches of water, and 
was remarkably steady, fleet, and 
easily handled. The process of 
unpacking and fitting the boat 
with its covering ready for the 
water, occupied only the space of 
three minutes. 
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Tur LAST HALF of the Table 
Rock at Niagara broke off May 
24th, 187%, and fell into the river. 
The mass weighed nearly sixty tons, 
and up to 1876, the names of over 
four thousand visitors had been 
carved upon it. The part which 
recently fell was only half the 
original rock, the rest having fallen 
many years ago. January Ist, 
1829, a surface of the rock, sup- 
posed to be the size of half an 
acre, forming the bed of Maiden 
Walk, broke loose, and was _ pre- 
cipitated into the immense chasm 
below. The crash was heard for a 
distance of five miles, and the 
effect in the immediate neighbor- 
hood resembled the shock of an 
earthquake. The water running 
under the bank is supposed to 
have caused the recent fall, and 
the shock when the rock struck 
the water, was distinctly felt three 
miles from the fall. Several of 
the trees which stood on the rock 
are now seen standing in the river 
as erect as when in their original 
places on the rock. Where the 
rock shelved off from the bank, at 
a distance of twenty feet from the 
top, can be seen the root of a tree 
estimated to be two feet in diame- 
ter.—Harper’s Weekly. 


THE STATISTICS OF WRECKS 
which have occurred within the 
range of the Life-saving Service 
during the fiscal year ending June 
30th, 1877, have just been made 
up at the U. 8. Treasury Depart- 
ment, from which it appears that 
the total number of vessels driven 
ashore by stress of weather during 
the year is 120, and that they had 
on board 1,253 persons. Of this 
this number of lives there were 
1,214 saved and 39 lost; the number 
lost being about 3 per cent. of those 
imperilled. The estimated value 
of the vessels wrecked is $1,746,- 
464, and of their cargoes, $1,348,- 
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876, making a total property valu- 
ation of $3,095,331. The total 
amount of property saved, so far 
as reported, is $1,554,505, and of 
that totally lost $1,053,826, leav- 
ing $487,000 not yet ascertained 
whether saved or lost. Upon fifty 
of the occasions of disaster, the 
Life-saving Service apparatus was 
successfully used and 838 persons 
were rescued through its instru- 
mentality in addition to which as- 
sistance was rendered, in nearly 
every instance, in saving property 
by the crews of the Life-saving 
Stations. 


A NEW TRANSPORT SHIP has 
been launched at Cherbourg, in 
France, which is described by 
French journals as the first vessel 
of the kind in which have been 
realized all the improvements of 
modern science in reference to 
hygiene. She is three hundred 
and fifty feet long, fifty-five feet 
wide, forty feet high, and of five 
thousand four hundred tons bur- 
then, and is designed for the trans- 
portation of troops to the French 
colonies. She contains more than 
one hundred rooms for officers, all of 
which are spacious, admirably ven- 
tilated and lighted, and supplied 
by pipes with fresh water, which 
the occupants can use at discretion. 
In the centre of the ship, in a per- 
fectly isolated position, is the hos- 
pital, which contains eighty beds, 
that can be made or unmade in a 
minute. All the minutest arrange- 
ments of a complete hospital es- 
tablishment, including dispensary, 
laundry, infirmary attendants, 
ward for the dead, etc., are here 
provided. or the soldiers and 
sailors there are between six hun- 
dred and seven hundred berths, 
with apparatus of great power for 
effecting complete ventilation. Air, 
light and water are dispensed 
abundantly throughout the ship. 
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HOW AN INDIAN PRINCE WAS CONVERTED. 


THE STORY 


Many years ago, in one of the 
Hindoo mission schools, was a 
bright young Hindoo boy, Bhajan 
Lal. Active in play he was also 
diligent in study, and as a reward 
for his proficiency in learning, a 
Bible was given him. The boy 
did not value the gift because 
it was God’s Word, for child 
though he was, his young heart was 
joined to the idols to which his 
parents bowed down; but because 
the book was a prize given him on 
account of his diligence as a stu- 
dent he gave it a place among his 
treasures. 

-Ten years before this time the 
Maharajah of the Punjaub, in 
Northern India, died. The heir to 
the throne was his little son, Du- 
leep Singh, then but four years 
of age. As he was too young to 
wield the sceptre of government, 
regents governed in his place, and 
at the time when our story opens, 
these regents were engaged in war 
with the British. In this war they 
were defeated, and the sceptre of 
the Punjaub passed into the hands 
of the English. 

The British Government placed 
the young prince, then fourteen 
years of age, on a pension, and re- 
moving him from the country where 
he had expected one day to reign 
as King, sent him to Futtuhgurh 
to be educated. Those to whose 
care he was committed desired 
to make as pleasant as possible 
the life of the exiled prince, and 
to amuse him sought for him a 
young companion. ‘The person, 
to whom the choice of such a com- 
panion was intrusted, visited one 
day the school in which young 
Bhajan Lal was a pupil. The 
bright, handsome face of the boy 
at once attracted his attention, and 
the intelligent answers he gave 
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when questioned in his classes de- 
lighted and surprised him, and he 
resolved to secure this young stu- 
dent as a companion for the boy 
prince. Bhajan Lal was pleased 
with the distinction conferred upon 
him, and was at once transferred 
from the school-room to the home 
of the young prince, a fine mansion 
in the midst of extensive grounds, 
on the banks of the sacred Ganges. 

One day young Duleep Singh 
found lying among the possessions 
his companion had brought to his 
new home, the Bible which he had 
received at school as a prize. It 
was a new book to him, and he 
curiously turned over its pages. 

«“What is ?” he asked. 

“‘It is the sacred book of the 
Christians,” was answered, ‘‘ and 
it was given me as a prize at school, 
so I keep it.” 

*¢ 7 wish to know what it con- 
tains,” said the prince. Turning 
over its leaves he pointed to a chap- 
ter. ‘* Read that to me,” he said. 

Strangely enough, it was the 
chapter in Acts containing the ac- 
count of the conversion of Saul. 
Eagerly the young prince listened. 
Again and again the story of the 
wonderful change in heart and life 
in this man was read to him. And 
then he desired to know more of 
that Gospel which had power to 
convert the fierce persecutor into 
the faithful and self-denying min- 
ister and missionary of that faith 
which he had once sought to des- 
troy. And so day after day the 
wondrous story of redemption was 
read to him, until he began to feel 
a personal interest in the great 
theme. Did he not find in his own 
heart just such passions as once 
burned in the heart of Saul; and 
did he not need just such a Savior 
as Saul needed? Some of the faith- 
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ful missionaries at that time living 
Futtuhgurh were made acquainted 
with his case, and sought to in- 
struct him more perfectly in the 
things of the kingdom. 

Duleep Singh withdrew his 
heart’s confidence from the Brah- 
minical priests, and placed his 
trust alone in Christ as his great 
High Priest, and on the 8th of 
March, 1853, he received the ordi- 
nance of baptism in the presence of 
all the servants of his retinue, of 
the European residents of the sta- 
tion, of the missionaries, and of the 
native Christians. He was at that 
time eighteen years of age. 

In the years that have come and 
gone since that eventful day Du- 
leep Singh has continued faithful 
to his vows. For many years he 
has resided in England, but he 
does not forget his own country and 
people. A large number of mission 
schools for, boys are supported by 
him in India, and each year, on the 
anniversary of his marriage, he 
sends a princely gift to the mission, 
in one of whose schools his wife, to 
whom he is devotedly attached, 
first heard the story of the Cross. — 
The Presbyterian. 
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The Tenderness of the Old Testa- 
ment, 


It is apparently a very common 
impression that the New Testament 
is full of tenderness, and gentle- 
ness, and love, and the Old Testa- 
ment of rigor, of justice and of 
punishment; that the Jesus of the 
New ‘Testament represents a God 
of infinite mercy, the Jehovah of 
the Old Testament a God hard, 
inexorable, unsynipathetic. There 
is, perhaps, some color for this 
impression. Justice is the found- 
ation on which mercy must be 
built. Only a God who is of purer 
eyes than to behold iniquity can 
forgive it. Moral indifference is 
inconsistent with pardon. 
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But it is very certain that, his- 
torically, those representations of 
God in the New Testament which 
are the truest and the most sacred 
to us are borrowed from the Old 
Testament; that Jesus himself 
does but develop in a perfected 
form the germ truths which are 
hidden in the writings of Moses, 
of David and of Isaiah. Where, 
for example, will one find a more 
touching representation of the ten- 
derness of God than in Christ’s 
parable of the lost sheep? The 
shepherd comes after the sheep, 
takes it upon his shoulders, bears 
it home and summons his neigh- 
bors to rejoice with him. ‘This 
picture has so appealed to the 
sympathies of men that it has been 
repeated in sermon, song, story 
and picture, and has not, to the 
present day, lost its beauty or its 
power. And yet Christ does but 
re-paint that which he found upon 
David’s canvass, ‘‘The Lord is 
my shepherd, I shall not want.” 
He does but re-sing the song which 
Isaiah sang before him,—“‘‘ He shall 
feed his flock like a shepherd; he 
shyull . gather the lambs with his 
ars1,‘and carry them in his bosom, 
and shall gently lead those that 
are with young.” 

if there be a representation of 


- God’s tenderness which has taken 


even deeper hold upon the human 
heart it is the one afforded by that 
other inimitable parable in the 
same fifteenth chapter of Luke, 
the parable of the prodigal Son; 
but asin the acorn cut open, one 


finds the oak with rootlets, stem ff 


and leaves complete, so this par- 
able may be found enfolded in the 
seed that David planted, ‘‘ Like 
as afather pitieth his children so 
the Lord pitieth them that fear. 
him.” 

In truth that picture of God 
which is of all others the tenderest 
and the sweetest; which draws us 
nearer to him than his portrait as 
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a Shepherd, or even as a Father, 
is the picture afforded only by the 
Old Testament, “as one whom his 
mother comforteth so will I com- 
fort you.” The New Testament 
gives us our charter to cry out 
** Our Father,” the Old Testament 
gives us our charter to cry out, 
“Our Mother God.” 

Wherever, then, the notion of a 
hard, relentless and unsympathiz- 
ing God may have come from, it 
is not fairly derived from the rep- 
resentations of his character af- 
orded by the sacred writers of the 
Old Testament books.—Christian 
Union. 
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Influence of Christianity on Com- 
merce, 

From the day when Paul was 
carried in a corn ship from Malta 
to Puteoli, commerce and Christ- 
janity have been mutual helpers. 
Sometimes the trader has gone be- 
fore the missionary and been the 
means of introducing him into the 
district; but wherever the mission- 
ary has settled and succeeded, he 
has, by his very success, given an 
impulse to commerce. Not only has 
he made it safe for the mariner to 
visit coasts where formerly every 
stranger would have been treacher- 
ously slain, but every Christianized 
heathen becomes a customer in the 
markets of our civilization. Thus 
the Christianization and civiliza- 
tion of the Sandwich Islands creat- 
ed a commerce which for the year 
ending 1871 amounted to $4,406,- 
426, which calculating the profit 
at ten per cent. would leave a gain 
to those engaged in it of $440,642, 
an amount about equal to the re- 
ceipts of the American Board last 
year. It has been calculated that 
for every pound England expends 
in missions she receives ten in 
trade, and the same ratio will hold 
in the case of the United States. 
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But that is a low and selfish 
view of the subject. Think of the 
effect which these commercial deal- 
ings must have on the communities 
among whom they are carried on. 
There is an elevating and widen- 
ing influence in buying and selling, 
and though it is doubtless true 
that civilization carries its vices as 
well as its benefits in its train, 
yet wherever it is the result of mis- 
sionary activity, the effects are of 
the happiest sort. The preachers 
of the Cross create an atmosphere 
around them which influences even 
those who are not converted by 
their agency; and the testimony 
borne by the Indian Government 
in the report laid before the House 
of Commons in 1873, would be con- 
firmed in every mission field on the 
surface of the earth. It is to this 
effect :— ‘“‘ The Government of 
India cannot but acknowledge the 
great obligation under which it is 
laid by the benevolent exertions of 
these six hundred missionaries 
whose blameless example and self- 
denying labers are infusing new 
vigor into the stereotyped life of 
the great populations, and are pre- 
paring them to be in every way 
better men and better citizens of 
the great empire in which they 
dwell.”—Rev. W. M. Taylor, D.D. 
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Light in the Valley, 


“Light breaks in ! light breaks 
in! hallelujah!” exclaimed one 
when dying. Sargent, the biogra- 
pher of Martyn, spoke of “glory, 
glory,” and of that ‘‘ bright hght,” 
and when asked, ‘‘ What light?’— 
answered, his face kindling into a 
holy fervor, ‘‘ The light of the Sun 
of Righteousness.” 

A blind Hindoo boy, when dy- 
ing, said joyfully, “<I see! now I 
have light. I see Him in His 
beauty. Tell the missionary that 
the blind see. I glory in Christ,” 
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Thomas Jewett, referring to the 
dying expression of the English 
infidel, ‘‘I am going to take a leap 
in the dark,” said to those at his 
bedside, ‘‘I am going to take a 
leap in the light.” While still 
another dying saint said, ‘‘I am 
not afraid to plunge into eternity.” 

A wounded soldier, when asked 
if he were prepared to depart, said, 
“OQ yes; my Savior, in whom I 
have long trusted, is with me now, 
and His smile lights up the dark 
valley for me.” 

A dying minister said, ‘“‘It is 
just as I said it would be, ‘ There 
is no valley,’ ” emphatically repeat- 
ing, ‘‘O, no valley. It is all clear 
and bright, a king’s highway.” 
The light of an everlasting life 
seemed to dawn upon his heart; 
and touched with his glory, he 
went, already crowned, into the 
New Jerusalem. 

A Christian woman lay dying. 
Visions of heayen came to her. 
She was asked if she really saw 
heaven. Her answer was, ‘‘I 
know I saw heaven; but one thing 
I did not see, the valley of the 
shadow of death. I saw the sub- 
urbs.” 

Another humble Christian said, 
“* How thankful for death, as it is 
the passage to life eternal.” 

A young man, who had but 
lately found Jesus, was laid upon 
his dying bed. A friend, who 
stood over him, asked, ‘‘Is_ it 
dark?” ‘I shall never,” said he, 
‘forget his reply. ‘No, no,’ he 
exclaimed, ‘it is all light! light / 
light!” and thus triumphantly he 
passed away.”—American Messen- 
ger. 
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PERISH policy and cunning, 
Perish all that fears the light, 

Whether losing, whether winning, 
Trust in God and do the right ! 


Some will hate thee, some will love thee, 
Some will flatter, some will slight, 
Cease from man, and look above thee, 
Trust in God and do the right ! 
Motio of Norman McLeod. 
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The Fulness of Christ. 


Tue Lorp JEsus CuRIst is the 
Advocate of sinners, the Angel of 
the Covenant, the Author and 
Finisher of faith, the Alpha and 
Omega of all human hopes. He 
is the Brightness of the Father’s 
glory, the Bishop of souls, the 
Bread of Heaven, the Beloved of 
God, of men, of angels. He is the 
Covenant, the Counsellor, the Cor- 
nerstone, the Covert, the Captain 
of salvation, the Desire of all na- 
tions, the Elect of God, the Eman- 
uel, the Everlasting Father, the 
Eternal Life, the Fountain of liv- 
ing waters, the First-born among 
many brethren, the First Begotten 
from the dead. He is God over 
all blessed forever, the Head of the 
Church, the Husband, the Heri- 
tage, the Habitation of His people, 
the Judge and King of saints and 
angels. He is the Light, the Life, 
the Leader and Lawgiver of men, 
the Lamb of God that taketh away 
the sins of the world, the Media- 
tor and Messenger of the new 
covenant, the Messiah of all the 
prophets, and the Morning Star of 
the everlasting day. He is the 
Only begotten of the Father, the 
root and offspring of David. He 
is the Prophet, the Priest, the 
Prince of Peace, the Propitiation 
for sin, the Physician of souls, the 
Power of God unto salvation. He 
is the Rock, the Refuge, the Ran- 
som, the Righteousness and Resur- 
rection of all who shall be saved. 
He is the Son of God and of man, 
the Seed of woman, the Shiloh, 
the Surety and the Shield, the 
Sacrifice and Sanctuary, the Sanc- 
tification and the Sun of all saints. 
He is the Truth, the Treasure, 
the Teacher, the Temple, the In- 
carnate Wisdom, the faithful and 
true Witness; in short, He is the 
very Word of God. In his name 
are all divine revelations.— Henry 
J. Van Dyke, D. D, 
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The Sailor’s Yext. 


J ATTERED RIGGING. 


* In the day of adversity consider.”—Hecles, vii. 14. 

It would not be well for us always to have the full sail and the propitious breezes. 
The unclouded day of prosperity might lead us to forget God. The gifts might be 
taken and the Giver forgotten. He therefore at times darkens our sky with clouds, 
changes the calm into the storm, shattering our canvas and rigging. He would 
draw us away from all creature confidences, and refuges, and hopes. The storm 
which Jonah encountered of old, brought the heathen sailors to their knees. They 
each ‘‘called upon their gods.” The true God sends adversity for the same great 
end; to ‘humble us and prove us,” to lead us to own and adore the hand of him 


who ‘‘ruleth the raging of the sea.” 


Reader! is the day of adversity thy present experience? Do not neglect or reject 


its solemn lessons. 


With an immortal soul to save, and a vast eternity to prepare 


for,—seek, with due solemnity, to ‘‘ coNSIDER !” 


“* What is life? 


A sea of troubles 


Following swiftly one by one; 
Phantom-visions—airy bubbles, 
Which appear and then are gone. 


““ One brief moment, Lord! may sever 

All that earth can friendship call; 
But thy friendship is for ever— 
It survives the wreck of all!” 


to? 1 


For the Sailors’ Magazine. 


How it Came to Pass.—A Sailor’s 
Conversion, 

“Tommy, I want you to promise me, 
that while you have charge, you will 
never allow card playing, swearing, nor 
quarreling in the forecastle. It is to me 
a sacred place, and I cannot bear the 

thought of its being polluted by foul 
¥ language or hellish games.” 

These were the parting words of a 
young man, addressed to a ship-mate 
who had succeeded him in the charge of 
a pilot boat. He himself had just con- 
cluded his apprenticeship of five years, 
and was now taking his leave,—with 
tender feelings, —of the place of his second 
birth. 

And as he looked around upon the 
familiar things his memory went back, 
and for a moment he seemed to live 
those years over again. More than three 
of wasted life, a wicked blasphemer, a 


stranger to the Bible, a hater of the Gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ, a prayerless, Christ- 
less young man. He shuddered as the 
dark page was unrolled before his mind. 
But as his eye lighted upon one place 
near his bed, the dark vision vanished, 
his countenance changed, a sweet peace 
filled his heart, and a smile of thankful- 
ness and holy joy beamed upon his face. 
It was the spot where,—more than a year 
before,—while uponhis knees, crying to 
Jesus for mercy, his soul had heard the 
life giving words, ‘‘Son, be ot good 
cheer, thy sins be forgiven thee,” and he 
had risen a new man. It was the place 
of his second birth. As he looked upon 
the—to him—sacred spot, his eyes filled 
up with tears, and turning to his ship- 
mate he spoke the words written at the 
head of this story. 

How did it come to pass, that this 
young man should be born of the Spirit 
in so unhallowed a place? 


It was only a little book, (one of a lib- 
rary placed on board by the AMERICAN 
SraMen’s F'r1enp Sociery for the use of 
the crew,) which fell into his hands. I 
forget its title, but on its pages some- 
where were these words—‘‘ Verily, verily 
I say unto thee, except a man be born 
again, he cannot see the kingdom of God.” 
You may have been born of Christian 
parents, who consecrated you to God in 
baptism, you may have grown up in the 
Sabbath-school and the church, partaking 
of the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, 
you may read the Bible, and say prayers 
regularly, and even preach the Gospel. 
You may do all this, and yet never see the 
kingdom of God :—‘‘you must be born 
again.” 

These words of solemn import sharpen- 
ed the arrow of conviction that pierced 
his heart. He read and re-read them 
until they seemed burned into his very 
spirit. The book dropped from his hand, 
and he groaned in the anguish of his 
heart, as he felt the terrors of a lost soul. 
On deck, aloft, below, everywhere he 
went, those words seemed ringing in his 
ears. Wherever he looked, they seemed 
burned on his eyeballs, —‘‘ Ye must be born 
again.” He tossed upon his bed sleep- 
less, groaning and crying to God for 
mercy, but not a ray of light or comfort, 
or hope, broke through the thick dark- 
ness, for days. 

In this condition he came to me, with 
tears streaming from his eyes, and his 
whole frame quivering with emotion, 
book in hand, its pages wet with scald- 
ing tears. He pointed to the words,—‘‘ Ye 
must be born again,” and almost shouted, 
“What does that mean ? 

T was alarmed. Never before had I 
witnessed such a struggle, such manifest 
distress of mind, such intense desire for 
light and life. I hardly knew what to 
do or say. I tried to appear calm, but 
my agitation must have been apparent 
to the crew, who were intently observing 
all that passed. I took up the Bible and 
turning to the third chapter of John, 
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read,—‘‘Jesus answered, Verily, verily, I 
say unto thee, except a man be born of 
water, and of the Spirit, he cannot enter 
into the kingdom of God. And as Moses 
lifted wp the serpent in the wildernes, 
even so must the son of man be lifted up : 
That whosoever believeth in him should 
not perish, but have eternal life. For 
God so loved the world, that he gave his 
only begotten Son, that whosovever be- 
lieveth in him, should not perish, but have 
everlasting life.” Also, John v: 24, ‘‘ Vere- 
ly, verily I say unto you, He that heareth 
my word, and believeth on Him that sent 
me, hath everlasting life, and shall not 
come into condemnation, but is passed 
from death unto life.” 

I tried to point him to the sin-atoning 
Lamb of God. All I could do or say, 
however, appeared not to afford him any 
relief. I knelt with him in prayer, and 
asked the Savior to give him the revela~- 
tion of eternal life,—and marking several 
passages of Gospel for him to read, I 
left him for the night. 

The next day when I met him, a look 
at his face told me I need not ask how he 
felt. ‘‘No hope” was plainly written there. 
Tasked, ‘‘ Have you read the passages I 
marked?” ‘‘Oh! yes! I have read them 
until they are printed on my brain,—I 
know them all by heart!” he replied. 

**Do you understand their meaning? 
Have they given you any peace?” He 
shook his head mournfully. The tears 
came into his eyes, but he made no reply. 

““Would you believe the Savior if He 
was to speak to you now?’ I asked. He 
seemed surprised at my question, and 
evidently did not understand me. 

“Come unto me, all ye that labor, and 
are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest,” ‘‘And him that cometh to me, I 
will in no wise cast out.” ‘ These are 
the words of Jesus,”—I said, ‘‘and they 
are addressed to you dear friend; go to 
Jusus, with your trouble, and ask Him to 
take away your burden, and He will give 
you the comfort and peace you are seek- 
ing.” He thanked me and turned away. 
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For two days longer the struggle con- 
tinued. Then he came to me with a 
face radiant with joy. ‘‘Oh! I have 
found it! I have found it!” 

“What have you found ?”—I asked. 

“‘T have found the new life! I have 
been dead to Christ,in t1espasses and sins, 
all these years, and now Christ has given 
me a new life. I am born again.” 

“Who told you so?” 

“* The Holy Spirit told me,” he answer- 
ed, pointing to his breast. 

‘““And when and where did He tell 
you?” 

*‘Last night, while I was kneeling 
down by my berth and crying to the 
Savior to help me, and take away my 
burden, and give me peace, it seemed 
as though there was a voice speaking in 
me, saying,—‘‘Goin peace, thy sins be 
forgwen thee.” Then all my trouble 
seemed to vanish, as though some great 
load was lifted off my heart. I couldn’t 
speak, I couldn’t pray, I conldn’t do any- 
thing, but kept right still,—and wonder- 
ed. Oh! I tell you I am a happy man, 
and God helping me, I will never forget 
or leave my Savior again.” 

This young man has given evidence of 
having passed from death unto life,—for 
with him old things have passed away, 
and all things have become new. He 
severed his connection with evil associa- 
tions and worldly pleasures. united with 
the church, became a teacher in the Sab- 
bath-school, and on board the boat, 
among his companions, lived a consistent 
Christian life, nightly calling them to- 
gether, inthe forecastle, for Bible read- 
ing and prayer. Constantly, by exhorta- 
tion and example he endeavored to lead 
them to the Savior. He is still bearing 
testimony of the new birth. Hi. 5. 


$9 


Further Protection for Sailors, 

The New York Maritime Register of 
July 4th, 1877, says:—‘‘ The Shipowners’ 
Association of the State of New York 
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held a special meeting, June 29th, at 
their Rooms, No. 66 Beaver St., to take 
action on the new act introduced into 
the Legislature by Mr. John Shandley, 
of Kings County, entitled, ‘‘ An act to 
amend an act for the better protection 
of seamen in the port and harbor of New 
York.” The new act was signed by Gov- 
ernor Robinson on the 8th inst. The 
following is its principal clause: 

It shall not be lawful for any sailor, 
hotel or sailors’ boarding house keeper or 
their employees to engage in the business 
of shipping seamen for any vessel. The 
penalty for violation of the same shall be 
imprisonment for not less than ninety 
days, nor to exceed one year, or a fine of 
not less than $100, nor exceeding $250, 
or both fine and imprisonment at the 
discretion of the Court. 


It also provides for the appointment, 
by the Shipowners’ Association of the 
State of New York, of an additional 
commissioner to grant licenses and en- 
force the law in the matter of sailors’ 
hotels or boarding houses in New York 
and Brooklyn. 

At the meeting of the Association, in 
virtue of the power invested in that body 
by the new law, Mr. James J. Ferris was 
appointed Commissioner by a unanimous 
vote. The office is an honorary one.” 


—_—— 6 __ 


The Cruise of the Challenger, 


Assistant Engineer W. J. J. Spry, R. 
N., has written, and the Messrs. Har- 
prrs (N. Y.) have republished a handsome 
volume of 388 pages, containing a lively 
record of the four years’ cruise of H. 
M.S. Challenger, 1872-6, in care of Sir 
C. W. THomson, F. R. S., and Capt. G. 
S. Nares, R.'N. It in no wise takes 
the place of the publications which will 
hereafter give to the world, the valuable 
scientific results of that unique and 
thoroughly praiseworthy expedition ;— 
but it is very readable, and we hope to 
present extracts from it, in future, to 
our readers, 
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WORK AMONG SEAMEN. 


CORRESPONDENCE, REPORTS, &c. 
We condense various reports from brethren in the service of the Society, as fol- 


lows :— 


Rev, James Spencer, 


At St. John, N. B., has continued his 
labors for seamen, preaching, visiting, 
and distributing religious reading, for 
the six months ending July 1st, and his 
exertions have not failed to issue, by 
Gad’s blessing, in the salvation of souls. 
During the half year there were 111 
American ships in the harbor, with 1,037 
seamen. 
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Rev. S. R. Butler 


Reports from Esquimaux River, on the 
Labrador Coast, that in November last, 
he moved into winter quarters. School 
commenced at once, under Miss Warri- 
NER, from Canada, Miss Bropigz having 
been forced to return home, last summer, 
on account of illness. The winter was 
very mild, and spring opened early, the 
settlement was larger than last year, and 
the interest of the people in the mission 
was very marked. After the week of 
prayer, when services were well attended, 
the work of the Spirit of God went for- 
ward; there were new cases of conver- 
sion, and a faithfulness and earnestness 
greater than Mr. B. has ever seen, on the 
part of Christians. The Mission labor- 
ers expected to move to Bonne Esperance 
Harbor, about the first of June, and 
they could then look for the Nova Scotia 
sailors, and for religious labor during 
the summer, among them. There, Mr. 
B. means to secure the building of a 
Chapel, already having a mission house. 

ee 


Mr, A. M. Ljungberg 


Wrought for sailors in SrockHoLm, Swe- 

den, after the opening of navigation in 
the middle of May, visiting sixty-eight 
vessels, of various nationalities, up to 
June Ist. 


Mr. S. Swenson 


Was to commence Christian labor in the 
service of this Society, at CHRISTIANIA, 
Sweden, July 1st. 


Mr, Andrew Wolleson, 


Writing from Copmnnacen, Denmark, 
June ist, says that in his work among 
the Scandinavian and English speaking 
people (sailors and their fz milies), of late, 
he has every reason to thank God ‘for 
success and victory.” Five seamen gave 
clear evidence of having been converted, 
in May. 


—_ ==> 8 <@—- 


From the Sailor’s Club, 


At Marsgmues, France, Rev. H. S. 
Brooks reports that for the quarter end- 
ing May 2nd, there were 760 visits of 
seamen at the Rooms. The Sunday lec- 
tures had been continued as usual, with 
good attendance. 


<a te 


Funchal, Madeira Islands, 


Mr. G. Srepman labored here from 
January Ist, to April 24th, visiting many 
ships and steamers, preaching and dis- 
tributing tracts. He has since worked 
for seamen at various English ports, but 
hopes to enter upon the same labor 
among the shipping at Setabal, Portugal, 
in September next. 
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New York City, 


In April, May and June, Mr. Dewrrr 
C. SLATER paid 1,010 visits to seamen’s 
boarding-houses, and 1,197 to vessels of 
all classes, visited asylums and preached 
thirty-five times, and held thirty-four 
in door and out door preaching services, 
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distributing a large amount of reading 
matter. His heart has been cheered by 
conversions to Christ among sailors; re- 
ligious services have been held in the 
smoking and sitting rooms of some of 
the boarding houses, and he is per- 
suaded that they have done much good. 
Special cases attest this, of which we 
mention one :— 

“Tn one of the Scandinavian seamen’s 
boarding-houses and drinking saloons in 
James St., while I was trying to persuade 
a poor sailor who was much bruised about 
the face from the effects of a night’s 
spree, to come with me to the meeting, 
his shipmate said it was no use, that he 
would not get five steps from the door 
before he would be begging for five cents 
to go to the bucket shop for a drink. I 
still urged the poor seaman to come, 
though his companion insisted that it 
was of no use as there was no hope for 
him, since he was past redemption. I 
looked right in the companion’s face, 
while the first had his face resting 
in his hands, and quietly said:—‘‘ You 
are like a man with a pole, who in his 
bungling way keeps pushing the drown- 
ing man ander the water, while another 
is trying to save him.” At these words 
the poor seaman was awakened to his 
lost condition, came to the meeting, and 
gave his heart to Christ. Since that 
time, I have received a letter from the 
West India port to which he sailed, say- 
ing that he still continues in the strength 
and service of the Lord.” 
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In June, 


At NorFouk, VaA., attendance at Bethel 
services hardly equalled that of previous 
months, few large vessels being in port. 
Chaplain Crane visited a goodly number 
of small craft, a total of 185 vessels repre- 
senting the munth’s labor in this direc- 
tion.—At Wiimineron, N. C., in May 

_and June, Chaplain Kren made visits on 
board 180 vessels, distributing 9,000 
pages of tracts and other reading. Sab- 
bath services were regularly held at the 
Bethel.—At Pensacona, Fria., Chaplain 
CarTeR reports, ‘‘that the vessels (in 
port) are getting down to the summer 
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basis. Most of my visiting is now con- 
fined to the Hospital. I hope the good 
seed will take root in many hearts.” 


—_~+oe—____ 


Delaware and Raritan Canal, 


For June, Mr. C. R. Sureups reports 
eighteen stations visited on the Sabbaths, 
reaching 77 boats with 3,200 pages of 
tracts, 40 Scriptures, and 109 religious 
papers. ‘‘I have been received with great 
kindness, and feel much encouraged in 
the work.” 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


The third report of the ‘‘Seamen’s and 
Landsmen’s Aid Society” says that ‘‘in 
1876, notwithstanding its great financial 
difficulties, we have done more for sea- 
men than in any one year before.” 
Acknowledgment is made of a grant of 
$50 from the AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND 
Society. Two reading rooms have been 
sustained, and 90,000 papers, 34,000 
tracts, 5,202 pamphlets, 603 books, 113 
Bibles and Testaments, and 64 Prayer 
Books have been distributed, supplying 
1,800 vessels. Thirty-nine hundred and 
ninety-two sailors were at these Rooms. 
Sabbath schools and prayer-meetings 
have been kept up. Of one of the 
sailor converts the Report says:— 

“He is working zealously for Jesus;” 
of another, *‘He is working faithfully 
for Christ on the banks of the Rio Grande, 
and is doing a good work there; I have 
letters from him frequently ;” of another 
who was converted more than a year ago, 
‘he has settled in New York, and feel- 
ing that he must do something for 
Jesus, he started meetings on the docks 
on the North River; and notwithstand- 
ing much opposition, he persevered until 
the meetings have grown to upwards 
of 2,000 hearers. I received a letter 
from him lately, and after the cold 
weather set in, he took a house in Green- 
wich street, and the workis still going on. 


India, 
FROM CALCUTTA, 


We find in the London Christian for 
May 10th, that an ‘‘earnest chaplain to 
the seamen of the port, appointed by the 


established, or government church, has 
lately returned froma furlough, and is 
taking up the evangelistic work, which 
presents itself in his field, with zeal, meet- 
ing with success. The Lord is blessing 
work among the sailors in connexion with 
the institution of coffee and reading-rooms 
in two different parts of the city. Nota 
week passes without precious souls being 
saved.” 
FROM BOMBAY. 

The same journal attests that ‘‘ we 
have many more things to rejoice over; 
the Y. M. C. A. is doing a good work in 


the harbor. Ship-captains lend their 
ships for service on Sundays and Thurs- 
days, and often more than 100 men gather 
together; and many sailors are now re- 
joicing in the forgiveness of sin. Ata 
service of song on board ship, an old 
sailor, with his face beaming with joy, 
said, ‘I did not think to hear the Gospel 
out here.’ He had been awakened under 
Mr. Moody in Scotland, and afterwards 
converted, and did not seem to expect to 
find downright earnest Gospel-preaching 
in India. Tbank God, there is a good 
deal of it here in Bombay; but it is very 
much wanted.” 


Still later, from the same source, we 
read that ‘‘only yesterday I got a letter 
from a sailor on board an American ship 


who had come to one of our English ‘ ser- 
vices of song,’ not convinced of sin, and 
thinking that religion was a mere form, 
but who was impressed by the singing of 
‘Jesus of Nazareth,’ by one of Sankey’s 
South London Choir, and was afterwards 
made to understand the way of salvation 
by the illustration of the lifeboat coming 
to save him ‘just as he was.’ He is now 
a rejoicing believer.” 
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From the Life Saving Stations, 


We recently sent from our Rooms, and 
we purpose to continue sending the 
Sartors’ Magazine, monthly, — to each 
of the more than one hundred and fifty 
U.S. Life Saving Stations, along our 
coast. The first letter of acknowledg- 
ment received, is as follows:— 
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Lone Branca, N. J., July 16th, 1877. 
To the American Seamen’s Friend Society :— 

Your gift of the Sartors’ MaGazineEs 
was received last week. I have myself 
read them with interest and pleasure— 
and have no doubt they will be much 
prized by my crew in their leisure and 
lonely hours. Please accept our best 
thanks for them. We hope for a continu- 
ance of your favor. THomas Bonn, 
Keeper of U.S. Station 22,—for self and 


crew, 


Captain William Le Favor, 

At Salem, Mass., whose book ‘‘ Forty 
Years Travel at Sea and in Foreign 
Countries,” has heretofore been noticed 
in the MaGazInz, has received a letter 
from the poet Whittier, as follows: 


Dear Friend :—\ have read with a great 
deal of interest thy narrative of ‘‘ Forty 
Years at Sea.” It is a remarkable and 
eventful history, written in a plain but 
clear and vigorous manner. There is 
much in it to engage the attention of all 
classes of readers, while the story of the 
great moral and spiritual change in thy 
life, will not fail to find a response in 
many hearts. 

With all good wishes for thy health 
and happiness, I am very truly thy 
friend, Joun G. WHITTIER. 


ee 


Dead, Yet Speaking, 


“T have been dying for years; now I shall 
begin to live.” These were almost the last 
words of the Rev. James Drummond Burns. 


Dead, and alive again. Alive to us 
Who, through this long, long lapse of years, 
still mark 
The after-glow thy sunset luminous 
Threw back upon our dark. 


Alive to God, and to His work divine, 
Though in what sphere we know not, nor 
need know :— 
Content to follow those pure steps of thine, 
And where thou goest, to go. 


The blessings of the happy and at rest, 
The sorrowful, and those whose sorrows 
cease, 
Lie soft, like budding daisies, on thy breast, 
Who sleep’st the sleep of peace. 


But far beyond all noise of earthly strife, 
Or silent death-rest ’neath this long green 
sod, 
Thow’rt gone triumphant into perfect life,— 
The soul’s true life in God. 
Author of John Halifax, Gentleman. 
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“ The Sunrise Never Failed Us Yet.” 


Upon the sadness of the sea 

The sunset broods regretfully ; 
From the far, lonely spaces, slow 
Withdraws the wistful after-glow. 


So out of life the splendor dies ; 

So darken all the happy skies; 

So gathers twilight, cold and stern: 
But overhead the planets burn. 


And up the east another day 

Shall chase the bitter dark away; 

What though our eyes with tears be wet! 
The sunrise never failed us yet. 


The blush of dawn may yet restore 
Our light and hope and joy once more. 
Sad soul, take comfort, nor forget 
That sunrise never failed us yet! 

Celia T'haxter. 


Sailors’ Home, 190 Cherry Street, 


Mr. F. ALEexanpreR, Superintendent, 
reports two hundred and one arrivals at 
the Home, during the month of June, 
1877. These men deposited with him, 
for safe keeping, the sum of $2,440, of 
which $100 was sent to the Savings Bank, 
and $1,343 to relatives and friends, —the 
balance being returned to depositors. 

Twelve men were shipped without ad- 
vance during the month, and two were 
sent to the Hospital. 


Position of the Principal Planets for 
August, 1877, 


Mercury is an evening star during the 
whole of this month, and is very favor- 
ably situated for observation, setting on 
the 1st at 7h. 54m., and 20° 25/ north of 
west, and on the 28th at 7h. 28m., and 
30 31/ south of west, at this time is at 
its greatest brilliancy; is in conjunction 
with the Moon on the forenoon of the 
10th, at 10h. 41m., being 1° 27’ north; 
is at its greatest elongation to the east 
on the 31st, at 2m. past midnight, being 
27° 10! away from the Sun. 

Venus is an evening star, setting on 
the 1st at 8h. 21m. and 15° 32/ north of 
west; is in conjunction with the Moon 
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on the evening of the 10th, at 9h. 55m. 
eing 2° 49! north. 

Mars crosses the meridian on the morn- 
ing of the Ist at 2h. 44m., being then 9° 
48’ south of the equator; is stationary 
among the stars in Aquarius on the murn- 
ing of the 6th at 2 o’clock; is in con- 
junction with the Moon on the forenoon 
of the 25th, at 8h. 49m., being 8° 46/ 
south; is in conjunction with Saturn on 
the morning of the 26th at 4h. 19m., 
being 4° 82/ south. 

JUPITER crosses the meridian on the 
evening of the Ist at 8h. 52m., being 28° 
9’ south of the equator; is in conjunc- 
tion with the Moon on the morning of 
the 18th, at 4h. 1m., being 5° 2/ north; 
is stationary among the stars in Serpen- 
tarius on the forenoon of the 20th at 9 
o’clock. 

SaruRN crosses the meridian on the 
morning of the Ist at 2h. 45m., being 
then 6° 7/ south of the equator; is in 
conjunction with the Moon on the fore- 
noon of the 25th, at 8h. 32m., being 4° 
14/ south. 


New York University. aay daly day 
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Marine Disasters in June, 1877, 


The number of vessels belonging to, or 
bound to or from ports in the United States, 
reported totally Jost and missing during the 
month of June is 19, of which 14 were wrecked, 
lsunk by collision, 1 foundered, and 3 are mis- 
sing. The list comprises 1 ship, 4 barks, 3 
brigs, and 11 schooners, and their total value, 
exclusive of cargoes, is estimated at $225,000. 

Below is the list, giving names, ports, desti- 
nations, &c. Those indicated by a w were 
wrecked, s¢ sunk by collision, / foundered, and 
m missing. 


SHIP. 
Daniel Marcy, w. from Manilla for New York. 


BARKS. 
Juan F. Pearson, w. from St. John, N. B., for 
Amsterdam. 
Echo, w. from St. Thomas for S. W. Pass. 
Lola, w. from Cardiff for Havana. 
Cambridge, w. from Port Ludlow for San 
Francisco. 


BRIGS. 


Iris, 7. from Barbadoes for Boston. 
Josie, m. from Port Johnson for Kingston, Ja. 
Sol, w. from Savannah for Barcelona. 


SCHOONERS. 


Armenia Bartlett, w from Philadelphia for 
Washington, D. C. 


John S. Lee, m. from Wilmington, N. C., for 
Laguayra. 

Frank E. Stone, w. from Indian River for Jack- 
sonville. 

Boaz, s c. from Rondout for Boston. 

Euw. Kidder, m. from St. John, N. B., for Liv- 
erpool. . 

C.J. Kienzle, w. from Philadelphia for Salem, 
Mass. 

Amelia, w. from Port Johnson for Weymouth. 

open Rae w.from Porto Cabello tor New 

fork. 
porate Light, w. from Boston for Liverpool, 
5 


Onward, w.from Providence for Wilmington, 
Del. 
Jeddie, w. from New York for Boston. 


The Bureau Veritas publishes the following 
statistics of vessels of all nationalities, report- 
ed lost during 

May, 1877. 

Sailing Vessels.—40 English, 33 American, 
20 French, 12 Norwegian, 7 German, 6 Italian, 
3 Danish, 3 Greek, 2 Austrian, 2 Spanish, 2 
Portuguese, 1 Nicaraguan, | Dutch 1 swedish, 8 
of which the nationality is unkown; total 141. 
In this number are incjuded 1d vessels reported 
missing. 

Steamers.—1 English, 1 Norwegian, 1 Por- 
tuguese. 
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Receipts for June, 1877, 


MAINE. 


Bucksport, Elm St. 8. 8., for lib’y.... $20 00 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Bristol, Cong. church......... acest 60 
Brookjine, Cong. church.......... igo aby k) 
Gilsum, Cong. church..............6. 9 0U 
Greenland, Cong. church.. oa 22100 
Hinde, Cong. CUULCH. ss acces es 6 46 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Abington, Cong. ch. S. 8, for lib’y.... 20 00 
Amesbury, Cong. church............. 15 07 
Attleboro, Ladies’ :ewing Society, to 
const. Mrs. Everett 5. Capron, L. 
WUEiretatetelelatclelelelelnislotaisie(ers' viata micievajeiateieteiee 30 00 
Boston. SOLMMrionds oe cancecteceleteen 15 v0 
Brookline. Miss HK. Pierce, for the 
mem’! lib’y ‘Julia s. Pierce”.... 20 00 


Cambridge, shepherd ch., for lib’y, 
NDE wierstersaferasererclefelslalels e, exsivie ciale ciate ater 65 48 


Chelsea, Cong. church... 16 39 
Dunstable, P. Purker.... 10 00 
FKitehburg, L. A. Lowe, fo rary.. 21 00 
Hamilton, Mrs. Kinsman...... Snosnnc 50 
Millbury, I. K. Hodgman............ 1 00 
Pepperell, Cong. church...3....- <2... 5. 7 36 
Southboro, Coog. church, add’l...... 50 
Waieham, Cong. church............ e- 14 25 
RHOLE ISLAND, 
Central Falls, Cong. church, bal....,.. 15 85 
CONNECTICUT, 
Hartford, Centre Cong. church....... 168 45 
Pearl St. Cong. church...... ecsseee 30 44 
Hebron, Ist Cong church... css. 8 75 
Lebanon, Mrs. 8. C. Green........... 20 00 
Lyme, members Rey. EK. F. Burr’s 
PALIN es snes oc elaiaiein's Sisteteleicioisis’s cis:cle 10 34 
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Meriden, Ist Cong. church........-.. 27 90 
New London, Estate Ellen Johnson, 
per Wm. Wilson, Ex........----- - 989 65 
Norwich, 8. S. Park Cong. church, for 
libraties...... sleleietele aidiesslaiesie eee 40 00 
Southport, S. S. Cong. church........ 15 00 
Waterbury, 2nd Cong. church......-. 144 64 
Winsted, 8.8. 1st Cong. church...... 20 00 
West Winsted, 2nd Cong. church..... 14 50 
NEw York. 
Albany, Mrs. Larned......-.-.+--.--. 30 €0 
Brooklyn, ‘‘Church on the Heights,” 
of wh. D. Moffat for Labrador 
Missions, $50...... SABAH UNOS coves | 2AbnOe 
Ist Presmechurehe ss sisccigescioneleaiecte - 85 03 
Mrs. M. T. Polhemus......0.0+0-04 er 207100) 
Central square, Bip. church......... 7 42 
Mis Eien C NC ls wire o's)aie viele nin w\elareerelt sie acres 4 UG 
Champlain, 8. 8. Pres. and Cong. ch. 8 72 
Fairpoit Bap. church..........+--+-- » 12 44 
Free Bap. chuich.. gefetataisie 177 
Fulton, Pres. church... asa cca LOnOD) 
We Roy. Pres: CHU ci see «sian Exe nellsi¥( 
Ba perCWGren tec ac <ecriswiette ole aeaeetes 2 74 
Mexico, Bap. church... 0... -ccuseecs 4 83 
New York City, Capt. E. H. Tobey 
and crew, bark Yamoyden, in me- 
mory * Krank Hletcher,” ior lib.. 20 00 
Capt. James and crew, Brig John 
CRUG ae tocciasineeae sian onan ener . 7 00 
Capt. A. C. Stover, Brig Adelaide.. 3 00 


Legacy of the late Ephraim Hol- 
brook, per Fred. S. Betts and #. 
C. Benedict, Ex’s..... siatateioaias ---. 2,301 55 
Estate Wm. H. Wilkie, on account 
of legacy, per James Wilkie and 


Jas. B. Lestrade, Hx’s 5... soc.) 200 00 
Wm. C. Rhinelander 100 00 
HTANGCIS MM ORAM ecicsse aeeceleee 
Charles H. Kogers 
Sawyer, Wallace & Co............. 50 00 
F. Marquand.......... Sebetedace secs) LOL 
Riveloer CO esmscnnce ste PIAUS SASH S 10 00- 
Mrs. A BronsOnvaceccisnece cman 10 00 
Mrs... ©.) Halstedccscecse cs cece 10 00 
Miniature Bethel church ; 6 50 

Oyster Bay, Pres. church.... - 2 03 
Peekskill, Ist Pres. ch., of wh. Geo. 
Dayton $20 and 8.5. $25, for lib’s.. 78 79 
Rochester, lst Bap. church........ soe 23°00) 
IDADICK GVivajsteistsiecisiatcie neice ew 12 00 
St. Johnsville, M. E. church.......... 2 85 
Refi CHuLrehsoescees ee ceeeecisitee eiate 2 6¢ 
Chuistian church.......... seleierare 2 00 
Seneca, Pres. church, for lib’y. 23 00 
Tarrytown, Ist Ref. church.. 35 88 
Weedsport, Pres. church..... 8 75 
Mrs. Morehouse.....:.... SPACE 2 00 
Wilson, Pres. ch., of wh. S. 8. $10, 
ball, for UiDrary.witac vues neces 13 52 
Bap. church...... Nclviciale cece serve ace 7 03 
NEW JERSEY. 
Elizabeth, Rey. C. Newell, to const. 
ay Dumselt LSM: ceratesteisccee sietelersis --- 3000 
Frauklin Park, Ref. church.......... 25 50 
New Brunswick, 2nd Ref. church, a 
friend, for library..... mtareeiaeirs ess 20°00 
Newark, 3rd Pres. ch. 8. 8., for lib’s. 40 00 
2nd Eresy CHUMCH ss \scsielaceneeoeee ll 74 
West Millstone, Kef. church.......... 8 11 
MICHIGAN. 
Detroit, Ist Cong. church............. 28 37 
Bap. ch., in part for library......... 15 01 


$5,677 39 
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Cast thy bread upon the waters: for thou shalt find it after many days.—Ece, 11: I, 


LOAN LIBRARY REPORTS. 


WHOLE NUMBER OF LoAN LIBRARIES SENT TO SEA, TO May 1st, 1877, 5,866; 
RESHIPMENTS OF SAME 4,678; No. oF VOLS., 290,856; ACCESSIBLE TO 234,468 SEAMEN. 


During June, 1877, sixty-seven loan libraries, nineteen new (of which fifteen 
are yet to be assigned), and forty-eight refitted, were sent to sea from our Rooms at 
New Ycrk and Boston. The new libraries were Nos. 6,120 to 6,135, inclusive, at 
New York, and Nos. 4,864, 4,865 and 4,866, inclusive, at Boston. Preceding any 
of these, we print, herewith, the record of assignment of nine new libraries previous- 
ly sent out, and hitherto reported in the Lirz Boar. 


No. of : P AToMMeR 
Library. By whom furnished. Where placed. Bound jor. Cece 


5970..George Dayton, Esq., Peekskill, N. Y.. Bark Ada Carter, by 


\Withseoocadadadocapouaes Marsala, Sicily.... 11 
6038..%¢ A Friend,” 2nd Ref. ch., New Bruns- 


WAC Ke NiclGl cwicleicicisisi<siclelosieie.> eiecigeisiiiele .- Bark Sierra Nevada..... Melbourne.... 15 and 
; 150 passengers. 

6039..8. S. Pres. church, Wilson, N. Y....... Ship Sea Witch........ .. San Francisco..... 27 
6040..S.S. Ist Pres. ch., Peekskill, N Y...... Ship Game Cock........ San Francisco..... 27 
6041.. S. S. Pres. church, Seneca, N. Y....-.. Ship Freeman Olark.... Bombay......... Gos 745) 
6012..Miss Eva Hart, Plainfield, N. J........ Ship Eureka............. San Francisco..... 22 
6043... ee ee oe SCM Panteleteele Bark Minnie Allen..... - San Francisco..... 30 
6044.. sf ce OO Ce reece one DArk WISINONC’ «eas --- Buenos Ayies..... 17 
6045..Miss Helen Sheffield, Saugerties, N. Y. Bark Silas Fish......... Yokohama........ 15 


4861.. Acknowledged in last Lire BOAT, should haye been ‘in memoriam Albert Little, by one 


who loved him.” A ‘ 
4864..8. 8. Cong. church, Abington, Mass.... Bark Georgietta..... --. West Indies....... 12 
4865..Shepherd Society, Cambridge, Mass... Bark Sarah.............. Valparaiso........ 12 


4866..In memoriam Julia stearns Pierce, by ? ; 
Miss-E. Pierce, Brookline, Mass......- Ship Electra............ San Francisco..... 20 


6126..Capt. E. H. Tobey and_ crew of bark 
Yamoyden, Baltimore, Md., im memo- i . ; 
riam Frank Fletcher..........+--+s.-ee- Bark Yamoyden...... -- RiodeJaneiro.... 12 


The forty-eight Uibraries re-fitted and No. 3,586, on bark Flora, for Santander; 
re-shipped were : No. 3,873, on schr. O. M. Remington, 

No. 1,006, on schr. J. #7. Chandler, for West Indies; No. 4,121, on sehr. 
for Aspinwall; No. 1,331, on schr. WV. NV. Shaw, for Canary Islands; No. 
Hand, for Bahia; No. 2,762, on schr. 4,158, on brig J. Phinney, for Rio ; 
Maud C., for Jamaica; No. 2,837, on No. 4,343, on bark Talisman, for Bar- 
schr. U. EL. Webber, for West Indies; badoes; No. 4,409, on steamer Gilsland, 
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for Havana; 4,459, on schr. A. L. Pal- 
mer, for Jamaica; No. 4,785, on brig 
John Kendall, for Barcelona; No. 4,951, 
on sebr. S. W. Hunt, for Jacmel; No. 
4,965, on schr. W. Vodd, for Salem; No. 
4,975, read by several crews, gone to 
Matanzas on brig S. V. Nichols; No. 
5,048, on bark Nomad, for Rio; No. 
5,051, on schr. G. V. Jordan, for Buenos 
Ayres; No. 5,055, on brig C. Puritan, 
for Cienfuegos; No. 5,229, on brig Cleta, 
for Nassau; No. 5,271, on schr. 2’, Jto- 
gers, for Marseilles; No. 5,272, on schr. 
Bonnibel, for St. Johns; No. 5,885, read 
with interest, gone to Fernandina on 
schr. Mf. J. Russell; No. 5,515, on brig 
Genoa, for Havre; No. 5,580, on schr. 
R. W. Denham, for Hayti; No. 5,666, on 
brig Orleans, for Jamaica; No. 5,693, on 
sehr. S. 7. Baker, for Pernambuco; No. 
5,706, on schr. Sunny South, for Wil- 
mington ; No. 5,778, on schr. W. W. 
Pharo, for Charleston; No. 5,841, on 
bark Esther, for Liverpool; No. 5,890, on 
schr. H. NV. Bangs, for Yokohama; No. 
5,958, on bark Mary Rideout, for Bue- 
nos Ayres; No. 5,977, on bark #. 4. 
Loring, for Trieste; No. 5,988, on schr. 
Wapella, for Charleston; No. 6,025, on 
ship Peter Young, for London. 

No. 1,114, gone to Grand Banks from 
Boston; No. 3,219,gone to Grand Banks 
from Boston; No. 3,722, gone to West 
Indies on brig Lizzie Bell, from Boston; 
No. 4,238, gone to West Indies on schr. 
Joseph Eaton, from Boston; No. 4,440, 
gone to West Indies on schr. White 
Swan from Boston, 8 men, care of Capt. 
Hurd: No. 4,647, gone to West Indies 
from Boston, on bark 7. F. Whiton, 
Capt. Conover, 10 men; No. 4,818, gone 
to Valparaiso, S. A., on ship Independ- 
ence, from Boston, 20 men; No. 4,685, 
gone to Grand Banks from Boston on 
on schr. Lizzie, 14 men; No. 4,969, gone 
to sea on schr. Connor, from Boston, in 
care of the Captain’s wife. 

No. 5,099, gone to Liverpool on ship 
Andrew Jackson, Capt. Bartlett, 18 men, 
from Boston; No. 5,559, gone to sea on 
bark Minnie Hunter, from Boston, Capt. 
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Woodman, 10 men, for Ireland; No. 
5,794, gone to Africa on bark Zingarella, 
10 men, from Boston; No. 5,937, gone to 
West Indies from Boston, on sehr. Gen- 
eral Connor, Capt. Shute, 7 men. 


———+oo—-——_———_ 


Shining in at Every Window.” 


We went, one cold, wintry day last 
spring, to see a poor young girl, kept at 
home by alame hip. The room was on 
the north side of the bleak house. It 
was not a pleasant prospect without, nor 
was there much that was pleasant or 
cheerful within. 

“Poor girl! what a cheerless life she 
has of it;” I thought, as we went to see 
how she was situated; and I immediate- 
ly thought what a pity it was that her 
room was on the uorth side of the house. 

‘*You never have any sun,” I said; 
‘‘not a ray comes in at these windows. 
That I call a misfortune. Sunshine is 
everything. I love the sun.” 

‘““Oh,” she answered, with the sweet- 
est smile I ever saw, ‘‘my Sun pours in 
at every window, and even through the 
cracks.” 

Iam sure I looked surprised. 

“The Sun of righteousness,” she said 
softly—‘‘ Jesus. He shines in here, and 
makes everything bright to me.” 

I could not doubt her. She looked 
happier than anyone I had seen for many 
a day. 

Yes, Jesus shining in at the window 
can make any spot beautiful, every home 
happy. 


—_!—*-9--—____ 


ALL THE GOODS I craye, 

All the grace I have, 

All from which I’m sayed, 
I owe to Jesus. 


All that makes me glad, 

All the joys ’ve had, 

All my peace is made 
In Jesus. 


All my wants are met, 

All my fears of death— 

Are all banished—yet 
I need Jesus. 


All earth’s sorrows vast, 

All temptations past, 

All my bliss will last 
With Jesus, 
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He Would Be a Sailor.—The Poetry 
and Prose of a Boy Tar’s Life, 


' Among the crew of the Nova Scotia 
schooner Bertha Ellen, that recently ar- 
rived in this port, was a boy named Rich- 
ard Fielding, whose experience as a runa- 
way is worth recording as a lesson to 
adventurous young fellows whose ambi- 
tion is to plough the raging main ina 
“Jong, low, rakish, swift-sailing clipper.” 
Young Fielding is about fifteen years of 
age, with a bright, handsome face, pleas- 
ing manners, and of evident intelligence. 
His father is a wealthy landowner in 
Hampshire, an English gentleman of 
family and position. Richard had been 
sent to school in Dorset, where Brace- 
bridge Hemyng’s wonderful lies about 
the happy issues of all Jack Harkaway’s 
adventures fell into his hand and were 
eagerly perused. The natural result fol- 
lowed. He longed to emulate the ro- 
mantic glory of Jack’s impossible actions, 
and yearned for a field to display, as 
Jack had done, the heroism and pluck 
which he supposed thut he possessed. 
Unfortunately, his father had no influ- 
ence with the Board of Admiralty, or 
the boy might have gone into the navy 
and found a legitimate channel in which 
to develop his adventurous longings. 
As it was, Richard determined to run 
away and go to sea. 
Tying up the customary bundle, the 
little fellow slipped away from school 
and went to Liverpool. Here he found 
it impossible to ship in any capacity, 
but, determined to go to sea at all haz- 
ards, he stowed away in the hold of a 
_ Mediterranean fruit brig bound to Mes- 
sina. He was soon discovered, and after 
undergoing no end of abuse from the 
captain, was set to the dirtiest kind of 
work, swabbing the decks, scraping the 
masts, and tarring down the rigging, 
and on every calm was put over the side 
to scrub copper. Before arriving at 
Messina, he was one day tarring down 
the jibstay, swung in a boatswain’s 
chair, when the man who was attending 


to the hoisting rope carelessly lost his 
hold, and Dick was precipitated to the 
deck, falling on an anchor stock and on 
the rail. His arm and leg were broken, 
and he bounded into the water. He was 
rescued, however, and after being freely 
cursed by the captain for the detention 
of the vessel which the accident had 
caused, he was passed below, where, with- 
out any medical treatment, he was per- 
mitted to stay till the vessel arrived at 
port, fortunately only twenty-four hours 
afterward. He then went to the hospi- 
tal, where incompetent physicians dressed 
his limbs, and after three months he 
was discharged, penniless, and without 
friends, and a cripple. All the British 
Consul could do was to get him a berth, 
which, owing to the fact of the boy’s 
crippled limb, was a difficult thing to do, 
but that was finally accomplished, and 
Richard sailed as a cabin boy in an 
American bark for Rio. His situation 
in this vessel was more tolerable, but on 
arriving at Rio, the bark was condemned 
as unseaworthy, and Richard was a sec- 
ond time cast adrift in a foreign land. 
He finally shipped as cook in a West In- 
dia trading schooner, where he got more 
kicks than coppers, and in this vessel 
came to Halifax, where he shipped in a 
schooner that afterward came to Balti- 
timore, with potatoes. 

Previous to sailing, he wrote to his 
mother, telling her the name of his ves- 
sel. His father cabled to Halifax and 
ascertained his destination, and then 
cabled to a friend in Baltimore to look 
out for Richard on his arrival. Dick 
came here in the schooner Bertha Ellen, 
after a thirty days’ tempestuous voyage. 
His father’s agent met him, telegraphed 
his father, provided him with a new out- 
fit of clothes and a passage to Liverpool 
by the White Star Line. And last 
evening, Richard left New York to take 
the steamer, a wiser boy, a cripple for 
life, and one not likely to again be filled 
with glowing enthusiasm at the stories 
of writers of melodramatic fiction. —Bal- 
timore Anerican. 
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He Mistook the Light. 


And what was the consequence? Why, 
the largest steamship almost ever built, 
which cost two hundred thousand pounds 
in building, and left port in fine trim, 
with a company of three hundred souls 
on board, and a rich cargo, was wrecked, 
in a dark and stormy night, on the most 
dangerous part of the coast of Ireland. 
Yet the captain and his officers were on 
the look-out—the chart was well exam- 
ined; the usual precautions seem to have 
been taken. But a light appeared which 
was not noted on the chart, and the cap- 
tain was misled by it. He mistook it for 
another light which was on the chart, 
and so, when he supposed he was run- 
ning out to sea, he was really running in 
upon the breakers. 

Such was the mistake, and so terrible 
were the consequences! The fate of the 
Great Britain contains a moral lesson of 
incalculable value. 

Every reader of these lines is voyaging 
on a dangerous sea, where thousands of 
false lights are lighted to deceive. Let 
all remember the only true guide is to 
keep close to the unerring chart of Holy 
Scripture. Trust to no other light.— 
Child’s Own Magazine. 


oe 


The Little Sweep’s Prayer, 


I like to repeat the answer a little sweep 
gave me the other day in a Sunday- 
school. Knowing that all the children 
of my class were constantly occupied 
during the week, I feared that the duty 
of prayer was sometimes neglected. I 
insisted that day on the importance of 
prayer. At the close I asked a little boy 
of ten years of age, who led a very un- 
comfortable life in the service of a master 
sweep, ‘And you, my friend, do you 
ever pray?’ ‘QO yes, Monsieur.’ ‘And 
when do you do if? You go out very 
early in the morning, do you not?’ 
“Yes, monsieur, and we are only half 
awake when we leave the house. I think 
about God, but I cannot say that I pray 
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then.’ ‘When then?’ ‘You see, mon- 
sieur, our master orders us to mount the | 
chimney quickly, but does not forbid us | 
to rest a little when we are at the top. 
Then I sit on the top of the chimney and 
pray.’ ‘And what do you say?’ ‘Ah, 
monsieur, very little! I know no grand 
words with which to speak to God. Most 
frequently I only repeat a short verse.’ 
‘What is that?’ ‘God be merciful to 
me a sinner.’ | 


A LITTLE Boy, upon asking his mother 
how many gods there were, was instantly 
answered by his younger brother, ‘‘ Why, 
one to be sure.” ‘‘ But how de you know 
that?” inquired the other. ‘‘ Because,” 
he replied, ‘‘God fills every place, so 
that there is no room for any more.” 


Where People Should Go. 


The Brewers should to Malta go, 
The Boobies all to Scilly, 
The Quakers to the Friendly Isles, 
The Furriers to Chili, 
The little snarling caroling Babies, 
That break our nightly rest, 
Should be placed off to Babylon, 
To Lapland or to Brest. 
From Spithead cooks go o’er to Greece, 
And while the Miser waits 
His passage to the Guinea coast, 
Spenathrifts are in the Straits. 
Spinsters should to the Needles go, 
Wino-bibbers to Burgundy, 
Gourmands should lunch at Sandwich Isles, 
Wags at the Bay of Fundy. 
Bachelors to the United States, 
Maids to the Isle of Man. 
Let Gardeners go to Botany Bay, 
And Shoeblacks to Japan. 
Thus emigrate—and misplaced men 
Will then no longer vex us, 
And those who’re not provided for | 


Had better go to ** Texas.” 


| 
American Seamen’s Friend Society. | 
R. P. Buck, President. | 
Rev. S. H. HALL, D. D., Cor. Sec. & Treas. || 
L. P. HUBBARD, Financial Agent. | 


District Secretaries: 
Rev S. W. HANKS, Cong’] House, Boston, 
Rey. H. BEEBE, New Haven, Conn. 


LIFE MEMBERS AND DIRECTORS. 


A. payment of Five Dollars makes an Annual Member, and Thirty Dollars at one time 
constitutes a Life Member; One Hundred Dollars, or a sum which in addition to a previous 


payment makes One Hundred Dollars, a life Director. 
FORM OF A BEQUEST. 


“YT give and bequeath to THE AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, incorporated b 
the Legislature of New York, in the year 1833, the sum of $—, to be applied to the chari- 


table uses and pursoses of the said Society.” 


_ Three witnesses should certify at the end of the will, over their signatures, to the follow- 
ing formalities. wh'ch, in the execution of the will should be strictly observed: 

ist. That the testator subscribed (or acknowledged the subscription of) the will in their 
presence.—2nd. That he at the same time declared to them that it was his last will and 
testament.—3id. That they, the witnesses, then and there, in his presence, and at his re- 
quest, and in presence of each other, signed their names thereto as witnesses. 


SHIPS’ LIBRARIES. 


Loan Libraries for ships are furnished at the offices, 80 Wall Street, N. Y., and 13 Congre- 


gationalist House, Boston, at the shortest notice. 


Bibles and Testaments in various lan- 


guages may be had either at the office, or at the Depository of the New York Bible Society. 


7 Beekman Street. 
SAVINGS BANKS FOR SEAMEN. 


All respectable Sayings’ Banks are open to deposits from Seamen, which will be kept 


safely and secure regular instalments of interest. 


Seamen’s Savings’ Banks as such are 


established in New York, 74-6 Wall Street and 189 Cherry Street, and Boston, Tremont 


Street, open daily between 10 and 3 0’clock. 


SAILORS’ HOMES. 


ESTABLISHED BY 


NEw YORK, 190 Cherry Street....... Amer. Sea. Friend Society. 
Boston, cor. Salem and Bennet Sts. Boston ‘“ ‘ ss 

PHILADELPHIA, 422 South Front St., Penn, 
WILMINGTON, cor. Front & Dock Sts. Wilm. Sea. Friend Society. 


LOCATION. 


“ee ““ “ec 


KEEPERS. 


Fred’k Alexander.; 
B. F. Jacobs. 

Capt. J. T. Robinson. 
Capt. W. J. Penton, 
Capt. Peter Smith. 
Geo. Ernst Findeisen. 


E. Dunscombe. 


Edward Rode. 

G. F. Thompson. 

N. Hamilton. 

John Mclyer,; Supt. 

Mr. & Mrs. H. G. O. Nye. 
Miss Ellen Brown. 


CHARLESTON, S.C sereve-eee Charieston Port Society... 
MOBILE, Ala. occ... Seccie teen vee-eeeee Ladies’ Sea. Fr’nd Society. 
SAN FRANCISCO, Cal... ccciscesecccecs ac ss $s 
HONOLULD, §, I..... cistes osm nie nee 7~es AeOnOlUIN: sf 
INDEPENDENT SOCIETIES AND PRIVATE SAILOR BOARDING HOUSES. 
New YoOr«K, 3338 Pearl Street......... Epis. Miss. Soc. for Seamen 
4 Oatharine Lane; (colored),..csa. dO... wets eave cs Eee . 
Boston, N. Square. Mariners Honse.. Boston Seamen’s Aid Soc’y. 
PORTSMOUTH, N. H., No. 8 State St... Seamen’s Aid Soeiety...... 
NeW BEDFORD, i4 Bethel Court..... Ladies’ Br, N. B. P.S.....- 
~BALTIMORE, 23 South Ann Street.... wscccseccccesevee cats amare niekts 
GALVESTON, Tex. cor. Strand & 26 st. -....... 5 Spinto alate a eikesitte Se. 


MARINERS’ CHURCHES. 
LOCATION. SUSTAINED BY 


NEw YORK, Catharine, cor. Madison. New York Port Society.... 
cor. Water and Dover Streets..... Mission ~ as se 
Foot of Pike Street, EK. R.....<-... Episcopal Miss. Society.... 
Foot of Hubert Street, N. R....., fe ce us 
Open air Service, Coenties Slip... 
Swedish & English, pier 11, N. R. 
Oliver, cor. Henry Strect......... Baptist....-...:. seesvere oa 
Cor. Henry and Market Streets... Sea & Land, Presbyterian... 


BROOKLYN, 8 President Street........ Am. Sea. Friend Society... 


PERE TOIT y arotiers cine pitivies ree Soaeh epic ale 
ALBANY, Montgomery Street,........ 
BOSTON, cor. Salem & N. Bennet Sts. 
North Square........-.- 
Cor. Commercial and Lewis Sts., 
Parmenter Street... 
PORTLAND, ME., Fou. st.n. Custom H 
PROVIDENCE, R. I., 52 Wickenden St 
“NEWPORT, R. I., 51 Long Wharf.... 
NEW BEDFORD.....-ceccccarsecseeves 
- PHILADELPHIA, c. Front & Union Sts. 
Oor. Shippen and Penn Streets... 
Catharine Street.....-ce.-+2+--2006 C 
Front Street, above Navy Yard... Baptist.........ccs.ssceseee 
BALTIMORE, cor. Alice & Anna Sts.. Seamen’s Un. Bethel Soc.. 
Cor. Light and Lee Streets........ Baltimore, S. B.....-.s.-e08 
American & Norfolk Sea, } 

NORFOLK ...0:-eecsoersenrsesreneses Friend Societies. 
WILMINGTON, N. sneer ape ote e's VY eg ih Port Society... 
OHARLESTON, Church, n. Water St.. Amer. Sea. Friend Soc?y... 
BRUOMMNUAT Gols otvetves cute wr tieeviscaeb ss (5° se e Geis 
MOBILE, Church Street, near Water. ‘“ 
NEW ORLEANS.....06 . 
GALVESTON, Texas......-.-...+06--+. Amer. Sea, Friend Soc’y... 
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Methodist 3. cccecascotive rice 


Boston Sea. Friend Societ, 
Boston Port Socicty....-+- 
Baptist Bethel Society...>. 
Episcopal ....-...-- Isle vowaleie 
Portland Sea. Frn’d Soc’y.. 
Prov. Sea. Friend Society.. 
Individual Effort.........«+ 
New Bedford Port Society. 
Presbyterian....-..c-ceevee 
Methodist ..csscssreocreeae 
EpisCOpalisasvweaesesse tence 
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MINISTERS 
Rey. E. D. Murphy. 
se iB. F. Millard. 
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Robt. J. Walker, 
H. F. Roberts. 
Isaac Maguire. 


J. L. Hodge, D. D, 
E. Hopper, D. D. 
EK. O.: Bates. 


P. G, Cook. 


‘ §. H. Hayes. 

Cyrus L. Eastman. 
H. A. Cooke, 

J, P. Pierce. 

¥, Southworth, 
J.W. Thomas, 

C. H. Malcom, D.D. 
J.D. Butler. 
Vincent Group. 
William Major. 
W. B. Erben. 
Joseph Perry. 
Chas. McElfresh. 
R. BR. Murphy. 


E. N. Orane. 


Jas. L. Keen. 
Wu. B. Yates. 
Richard Webb. 
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L. H. Pease. 
H. B. Burr. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND.SOCIETY, 
80 Wall Street, Nev ‘York. 


ORGANIZED, MAY, 1828 - INCOBPORATED, APRIL A 


RICHARD P. BUCK, Esq., President. Carr. NATH’L BRIG , Viee President 
Rey. S. H. HALL, D. D., Cor. Sec’y & Treas. L. P. HUSBARD, Financial Agent. 
a 


OxngEcts. 1.—To improve the social, moral and religious condition of seamen; 
to protect them from imposition and fraud; to prevent them frum becoming a 
curse to each other and the world; to rescue them from sin and its consequen- 
ces, and to SAVE THEIR SOULS. 2.—To sanctify commerce, an interest.and a 
power in the earth, second only to religion itself, and make it everywhere serve 
as the handmaid of Christianity. 

Means of AccoMPLISHMENT. 1.—The preaching of the Gospel by Missionaries 
and Chaplains, and the maintenance of Bethel Churches in the principal ports of 
this and foreign countries. In addition to its Chaplaincies in the United States, 
the Society has stations in Cuina, JAPAN, the SAnDwicH IsLanDs, Curui, Brazin, 
France, Iraty, Benterum, DENMARK, Norway, SWEDEN, New Brunswick, &c., 
and will establish others as its funds shall allow. Besides preaching the Gospel 
to seamen on ship-board and on shore, and to those who do business upon our 
inland waters, Chaplains visit the sick and dying, and as far as possible supply 
the place of parents and friends. 

2.—The monthly publication of the SamLors’ Magazine and SEAMEN’s FRIEND, ~ 
designed to collect and communicate information, and to enlist the sympathy 
and co-operation of Christians of every name, in securing the objects of the 
Society. The last of these publications, the Smamen’s FRIEND, ‘is gratuitously 
furnished to Chaplains and Missionaries for distribution among seamen and others 
The Society also publishes. the Lirr Boat for the use of Sabbath-schools. 

3.—Loan Liprarigs, composed of carefully selected, instructive, and enter- 
taining books, put up in cases containing between thirty-five and forty volumes 
each, for the use of ships’ officers and crews, and placed as a general thing, in the 
care of converted sailors, who thus become for the time, effective missionaries 
among their shipmates. This plan of sea-missions contemplates much more 
than the placing of a Christian Library on ship-board, in that, (1) It places the 
library in the hands of an individual who takes it for the purpose of doing good 
with it, and who becomes morally responsible for the use made of it, (2) It 
usually places the library in charge of the Captain of the vessel. (8) It ‘contem- 
plates a connection between the sailor and the individual who. furnishes 
the library which he reads. The donor of each library is informed, if he re- 
quests it, when and where it goes, and to whom it is entrusted: and what- 
ever of interest is heard from it, is communicated. The whole number of libra- 
ries sent out by the Society, to May ist, 1877, is 5,866, containing 290,856 vol- 
umes. Calculating 4,678 re-shipments, they have been accessible to ‘probably =| 
250,000 men. Over one thousand hopeful conversions at sea have been report-. |} 
ed as traceable to this instrumentality. A large proportion of these libraries ft 
have been provided by special contributions from Sabbath-schools, and are 
frequently heard from as doing good service. This work may be and ‘should be 
pent ropa a ee 20,000 erp vessels remain to be supphed 

.—The establishment of Sarttors’ Homes, Reaprn y ; 
a ee of Brsuus, Tracts, &c. : agree 
e Sattors’ Homz, 190 Cherry St., New York, is the pr 
the direction of the Society. It was opened in 1842, since wine ae it has ac- 
commodated over 90,000 boarders. This one institution has saved to seamen 
and their relatives, $1,500,000. The moral and religious infiuence on the seamen | 
sheltered there, can not be estimated. More or less shipwrecked seamen are 
constantly provided for at the Home, A Missionary of the Society is in daily | 
attendance, and religious meetings are held on week day evenings, © Similar . 
institutions exist, in other cities, under the care of auxiliary Societies, a. 


NOTE.—Twenty dollars contributed by any individual or Sabbath- will ie 
ae ieee ene oe ne foes - e ersees eee Seon aakereron 
tou © Pastors, who take a yearly collection for th i feme 

bers and Directors, upon an annual request for the same. Mewes 3 ae 


rty and under 


